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Another  AWOL 

The  story  AWOL  in  the  June  LINK  reminds  me  of  what  happened  to  me  a  few 
months  ago.  I  came  into  the  Army  last  year  and  being  gung-ho!  I  thought  it 
would  take  a  lowdown  man  to  go  AWOL,  but  I  found  that  I  was  wrong. 

After  spending  five  months  in  the  service  I  found  that  I  was  tired  of  being  a 
good  soldier,  so  I  left  the  Army.  I  was  gone  over  two  months.  Then  I  decided 
to  turn  myself  in.  I  thought  the  Army  would  hang  me  for  not  staying;  instead  I 
turned  yellow.  Again  I  was  wrong. 

After  spending  a  few  months  in  the  Correction  Center  here  at  Fort  Benning, 
I  was  convinced  that  no  one  would  forgive  me  for  doing  this.  I  even  thought 
of  suicide  once  or  twice,  but  for  some  reason  I  didn't  do  it. 

One  day  I  came  to  this  chapel  for  detail.  Here  I  met  a  chaplain  that  I  liked. 
I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  way  I  could  become  a  chaplain's  assistant.  He  ex- 
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The  Thinking  Christian 


By  Addison  H.  Leitch 


SOMEONE  suggested  a  long  time 
ago  that  when  men  quit  thinking 
about  God  they  discard  the  greatest 
thought  that  ever  enters  their  minds. 
Something  like  this  is  certainly  true, 
and  yet  we  live  in  a  day  when  it 
seems  to  be  a  mark  of  wisdom,  or 
at  least  of  sophistication,  to  act  as 
if  thoughts  of  God  are  for  people 
who  do  no  real  thinking.  Such  an 
attitude  is  especially  marked  among 
those  of  high  school  and  college  age, 
and  although  thoughts  of  God  must 
surely  come  to  mind,  the  thoughts 
are  dismissed  as  if  unworthy  of  the 
educated  man.  We  have  pushed  hu- 
man thinking  to  amazing  limits  and 
men's  grasp  of  the  phenomenal  world 
has  reached  into  the  heavens  and 
into  the  atom,  but  if  one  jumps  over 
the  limits  of  physics  into  metaphysics 
the  whole  procedure  is  considered 
highly  questionable.  If  indeed,  one 
ventures  to  make  authoritative  state- 
ments   about    what    is    beyond    the 


senses  he  can  be  dismissed  as  being 
"unscientific"  or  even  gullible;  he  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  for 
surely  he  has  "fudged"  on  his  evi- 
dence and  is  probably  engaged  in 
special  pleading  of  some  sort. 

My  own  experience  of  the  colle- 
giate mind  is  that  the  general  belief 
prevails  that  religion  and  all  its  trap- 
pings is  for  little  old  ladies  in  tennis 
shoes,  or  for  children,  or  for  the 
not-quite-bright  among  us.  There- 
fore it  follows  that  on  any  respectable 
campus  the  real  "brains"  will  be  en- 
gaged in  mathematics  and  the 
sciences,  some  few  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia may  permissibly  touch  the 
arts,  especially  drama  or  poetry 
or  even  modem  music,  but  that 
those  pursuing  religion  should  be 
taken  seriously  only  to  the  extent 
that  one  might  wonder  about  the 
interests  of  someone  who  collects 
stamps  or  engages  in  outdoor  cook- 
ery. In  colleges  where  a  course  or 
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two  are  required  in  "religion"  it  has 
to  be  disguised  or  watered-down 
as  "literary  values"  or  "Hebrew  Wis- 
dom" or  "comparative  religions."  It 
is  very  embarrassing  in  such  a 
situation  to  have  to  participate  in 
just  plain  Bible  study  ("What  is 
this,  some  kind  of  a  Sunday  school 
or  sompin'?"),  or  that  one  might 
seriously  consider  the  principles  and 
practices  not  to  say  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

Christianity — A  Study  of  Some  of 
the  Finest  Minds 

Now  all  of  this,  I  hold,  is  not  right 
and  even  on  the  intellect's  own 
grounds  the  whole  attitude  goes 
against  the  facts  of  the  case.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  and  is  now  a  study 
(and  more  than  that,  a  world  view; 
and  more  than  that,  a  way  of  life) 
for  some  of  the  finest  minds  that 
have  appeared  on  the  historical 
scene.  Just  to  name  a  few  Christian 
intellectuals  clears  the  air  immedi- 
ately. Paul,  the  Apostle,  had  one 
of  the  finest  minds  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. A  man  named  Origen,  who 
came  shortly  after  Paul,  was  con- 
sidered the  finest  mind  in  his  cen- 
tury. Augustine  is  a  key  figure  in 
all  western  thought,  and  Aquinas 
(called  the  "dumb  ox"  by  his 
"scholarly"  schoolmates)  established 
the  thinking  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  one  can  hardly  evade 
the  thrust  of  that  great  church  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  Luther 
was  a  university  professor;  Calvin 
was  the  founder  of  a  university  and 
a  great  humanist  scholar.  He  and 
Pascal  are  said  to  have  "made"  the 
French  language.   And  Pascal  with 
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his  marvelous  mathematical  genius 
was  a  highly  committed  Christian. 

Jonathan  Edwards  of  New  En- 
gland is  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  the  best  mind  produced  in  the 
United  States.  He  claimed  that  his 
brilliant  mind  was  "subservient"  to 
the  Word  of  God.  Warfield  of  Prince- 
ton was  an  outstanding  scholar  as 
was  Abraham  Kuyper  of  the  Nether- 
lands who  was  prime  minister  of  the 
country  as  well  as  a  theologian  of 
international  fame.  Think  of  such 
men  as  Sir  Arthur  Eddington  the  as- 
tronomer, or  Sir  James  Jeans  the 
physicist,  or  the  inimitable  C.  S. 
Lewis  who  was  a  literary  critic  and 
a  professor  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Lewis  was  not  only  a  com- 
mitted Christian  but  an  orthodox 
Christian  within  the  strictest  bounds 
of  Anglicanism.  If  the  bothering 
question  is  one  of  intellectual  in- 
decency in  the  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity, what  must  one  do  to  dismiss 
Barth  or  Niebuhr  or  Bonhoeffer,  not 
to  mention  Kierkegaard  and  Tillich? 
One  may  well  question  his  beliefs 
but  he  had  better  not  do  so  because 
he  thinks  Christianity  is  not  a  think- 
ing man's  faith. 

A  consideration  of  the  thinkers  of 
the  picture  leads  naturally  to  some 
of  their  writings,  and  one  would  be 
wearied  to  examine  the  productivity 
of  Christian  scholars  in  such  fields 
as  archaeology,  languages,  textual 
criticism,  literary  and  historical 
criticism,  or  even  ethics  and  soci- 
ology. But  to  limit  oneself  even  su- 
perficially to  strictly  religious  or 
theological  writing  is  an  endless  task. 
The  "sharp"  student  might  want  to 
begin   with   Isaiah   or   Romans   and 
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wonder  along  the  way  how  Job  and 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets  have  cap- 
tivated great  writers  and  musicians. 
I  am  startled  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  is  dismissed  by  stu- 
dents who  can't  even  read  and  un- 
derstand him.  Of  equal  amazement  is 
the  number  of  really  intelligent 
scholars  who  find  Paul  an  endless 
source  of  interest  and  inquiry.  For 
some  he  has  been  a  lifetime  study. 
And  would  our  young  intellectuals 
skip  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
or  the  parables  of  Jesus  because  they 
are  too  "smart"  for  that  stuff?  How 
is  it,  then,  that  Gandhi  read  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  every  day  of  his 
life?  Augustine's  Confessions  and 
City  of  God,  Aquinas'  Summa,  Cal- 
vin's Institutes  and  Pascal's  Pensees 
are  all  classic  in  the  world  of  intel- 
lect. 

Christianity — In  the  Minds  of  Great 
Thinkers 

There  are  works  just  removed 
from  straightforward  theological 
writings  which  also  demand  atten- 
tion. Shakespeare,  as  has  been  shown 
again  and  again,  is  shot  through 
with  Christian  references  and  sup- 
ported by  Christian  presupposition- 
ings.  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  makes 
sense  only  on  a  Christian  view  of 
reality,  and  Milton  must  be  faced 
seriously  not  only  because  he  based 
his  greatest  writings  on  biblical 
material  but  because  he  really  did 
believe  the  gospel  "story."  Try 
Graham  Greene,  or  T.  S.  Eliot,  or 
W.  H.  Auden,  or  Charles  Williams, 
or  Tolkien — the  moderns  who  find 
the  literature  and  the  themes  and 
the  repercussions  of  Christianity  pro- 


foundly relevant  is  almost  endless. 
It  is  a  poor  show  of  intellect  to  scorn 
the  Christian  faith  on  intellectual 
grounds.  And  remember  that  there 
are  still  the  Arts — music,  painting, 
architecture — how  much  of  our 
whole  civilization  is  meaningless, 
even  powerless,  if  Christianity  is 
minimized  or  dismissed! 

All  of  which  raises  an  interesting 
question  for  the  thinking  Christian. 
We  know  that  something  cannot 
come  from  nothing  and  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  to  the  candid  observ- 
er that  the  whole  Christian  enter- 
prise has  produced  something.  In- 
evitably then  we  are  driven  back 
to  the  sources  or  the  Source  of  all 
this,  and  what  we  come  back  to  are 
some  quite  astounding  claims:  a 
small  body  of  nobodies  (the  disciples 
and  the  early  church)  made  claims 
about  a  Galilean  peasant  named 
Jesus,  who  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  who  was 
and  is  the  Son  of  God.  More  than 
their  claims  were  the  claims  of  this 
Jesus  himself.  He  forgave  sins,  he 
performed  miracles,  he  claimed  that 
his  teachings  were  the  word  of  God 
on  which  a  man  could  build  and 
apart  from  which  man's  life  would 
tumble  in;  kingdoms  rise  and  fall,  in 
relation  to  his  truth;  he  is  the  Lord 
of  life  and  of  history.  Sensible, 
thoughtful  people  not  only  believed 
this  but  much  more  considered  their 
lives  to  be  of  value  only  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  governed 
by  his  life.  Of  course,  all  this  is  only 
a  beginning.  But  don't  think  for  a 
moment  it  won't  give  you  something 
to  think  about. 


Seven  Days  of  Creation 

in  Sskimo  Aft 


By  Robert  B.  Lantz 


THE  WINTER'S  bitter  cold  and  the  long  Arctic  nights  have  en- 
dowed the  Eskimo  with  a  remarkable  nature  of  resourcefulness. 
He  has  learned  to  use  what  nature  provides  to  sustain  his  life  and 
provide  him  with  a  few  luxuries  as  well.  He  does  not  waste  his  re- 
sources, but  rather,  makes  the  utmost  use  of  everything  he  has.  He 
has  learned  to  fashion  his  weapons  and  his  tools  out  of  the  animals 
that  he  harvests. 

This  resourcefulness  also  reflects  itself  in  the  art  culture  of  the 
Eskimo.  Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  Alaska  has  seen  evidence  of 
their  skills  at  fur  and  leathercraft  as  well  as  ivory  carving  and  soap- 
stone  sculpturing. 

Christian  influence  has  been  heavy  in  the  culture  and  its  influence 
shows  itself  in  many  of  the  scenes  carved  in  ivory  or  burned  and  sewn 
into  animal  skins.  Many  churches  are  decorated  with  this  native  art. 

On  a  visit  to  Nome  in  1958,  Air  Force  Chaplain  Ashley  Jameson 
was  struck  by  the  force  of  this  primitive  art  when  used  to  depict 
biblical  scenes.  On  his  return  to  Fairbanks  he  sent  a  request  to  two 
Northfield,  Minnesota  men,  Architect  Norman  E.  Madson  and  Arnold 
Flaten,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Art  Department  of  St.  Olaf's 
College,  asking  that  they  create  for  him  designs  that  would  depict 
the  seven  days  of  creation. 

They  did,  and  their  designs  were  then  taken  to  the  native  crafts- 
men of  Nome  where  they  were  executed  in  rich  Alaskan  furs  and  soft 
leathers.  More  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  hours  were  given  to  the 
creation  of  the  seven  plaques  which  each  measures  24x30  inches. 

Strips  and  patches  of  spotted  seal,  caribou,  reindeer,  walrus,  ermine, 
mouse,  beaver,  and  muskrat  were  skillfully  stitched  to  dressed  skins 
to  form   the  multicolored  works   of  art.    Originally   completed  at  a 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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THE  FIRST  DAY:  Genesis  1:1-5 

In  the  artist's  concept,  the  beginning  is  represented  by  a  void.  The  spiral 

shows  action  and  the  circle  indicates  the  division  of  light  from  darkness. 


THE  SECOND  DAY:  Genesis  1:6-8 

The  waters  of  the  deep  are  separated  from  the  waters  of  the  heavens.  On  the 
right  side,  you  see  raindrops  and  rivers;  they  carry  the  idea  of  the  continuity 
of  the  process.  A  rainbow  seems  to  arch  the  sky. 


THE  THIRD  DAY:  Genesis  1:9-13 

Land  emerges  and  plant  life  begins.  God  the  creator  is  the  giver  of  seed. 
Seeds  produce  after  their  own  kind;  the  forests  and  mountains  also  trace 
their  creation  to  the  hand  of  God. 


THE  FOURTH  DAY:  Genesis  1:14-19 

Now  God  is  depicted  as  the  Architect,  the  designer  by  whose  hand  the  courses 
of  the  constellations  and  stars  are  charted.  The  sun  is  seen  in  its  position  in 
the  universe;  and  the  moon  and  planets  and  comets  all  are  placed  in  their 
predetermined  orbits.  Order  rather  than  chaos  prevails  in  the  creative  process. 


THE  FIFTH  DAY:  Genesis  1:20-23 

The  hand  of  the  Creator  releases  mammal,  fish  and  fowl  to  fill  the  air  and  to 
populate  the  seas.  Whale,  seal,  walrus  are  mainstays  of  Eskimo  life.  Spotted 
seal  helps  to  tell  the  story  in  this  scene. 


THE  SIXTH  DAY:  Genesis  1:24-31 

Man  and  animals  come  on  the  scene.  Man  is  placed  in  the  garden  by  God. 
Flowers  and  fruit  abound.  Animals  are  compartmentalized  to  signify  species 
and  their  reproduction  in  kind.  The  serpent  lurks  nearby,  foreshadowing 
dark  events  to  come  in  the  history  of  man. 


THE  SEVENTH  DAY:  Genesis  2:1-3 

Six  days  are  represented  in  Roman  numerals;  the  seventh  day  by  a  door  open 
to  God's  blessings.  The  hand  of  blessing  is  raised  before  an  open  tomb  which 
reveals  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  idle  pick  and  shovel  represent  work  which  is 
set  aside  on  the  sabbath. 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

cost  of  $1,250.00,  and  purchased  by  the  Protestant  Chaplain's  Fund 
at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base,  they  have  greatly  appreciated  in  value  and 
would  be  irreplaceable. 

When  the  Air  Force  vacated  Ladd  AFB  and  the  U.S.  Army  took 
over,  the  art  work  was  moved  to  Eielson  AFB,  twenty-two  miles  away, 
where  they  have  continued  to  dramatically  tell  the  story  of  creation 
to  the  thousands  of  Air  Force  personnel  and  their  dependents  and 
visitors  over  the  years. 


THE  WALL 

Across  the  Wall  of  Night 
God's  light  will  shine, 

For  in  the  darkest  hour 
His  Hand  seeks  mine. 

I  know  He  shapes  the  path 
That  I  shall  go. 

Across  the  Wall  of  Night 
His  candles  glow. 

^Mildred  Donehoo  Aaron 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Stewardship  is  not  a  classroom  exercise  in  fractions.  It  is  a  home- 
work assignment  in  total  living. — Kenneth  L.  Wilson. 

A  sermon  can  help  people  in  different  ways  —  some  rise  from  it 
greatly  strengthened;  others  wake  from  it  refreshed. — Cumberland 
Presbyterian. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  youthful  figure,  ask  a  woman  her  age! — Have 
a  Good  Day. 

A  man  named  Cobb  married  a  girl  named  Webb.  It  is  assumed 
that  Cobb  loved  Webb  the  moment  he  spider. — Youth  in  Action. 

Our  grand  business  is  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but 
to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. — Thomas  Carlyle. 

There  is  nothing  noble  in  being  superior  to  some  other  man.  True 
nobility  is  being  superior  to  your  previous  self. — Sunshine. 

Let  us  not  look  back  in  anger  or  forward  in  fear  but  around  in 
awareness. — James  Thurber  in  Supervisory  Management. 

Faith  is  not  ready  to  start  the  journey  until  it  has  found  God.  Faith 
is  not  apart  and  away  from  God. — C.  Neil  Strait  in  Pulpit  Digest. 

Any  man  who  helps  another  man  live  more  abundantly  is  doing  the 
work  of  God. — Richard  C.  Wheeler  in  Fraternal  Monitor. 

Today  we  have  sermonettes,  by  preacherettes  for  Christianettes. 
— Charles  Forbes  Taylor  in  Eventide. 

The  great  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his  child's  heart. — Grit. 

Industry  is  fortune's  right  hand  and  frugality  her  left. — John  Ray  in 
Forbes. 
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Cife  ojj  the  cMuwUca+ie 


By  Warren  L.  Wilder 


A  question  of  priorities 


A  HOWLING  WIND  cut  through 
his  sleep  and  brought  him  in- 
stantly awake.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
struggling  to  remember  the  sound.  It 
was  a  weird,  shrieking  wind.  Ham- 
mer-blows of  wind  battering  against 
the  roof  and  windows. 

"Angie!"  he  shouted  fearfully. 
"Angie,  I  think  the  house  is  caving 
in! 

He  was  just  scrambling  into  his 
clothes  when  his  wife  hurried  into  the 
room,  and  he  felt  her  nervousness 
even  before  he  glanced  at  her. 

"It's  coming,"  she  said. 

Terence  noted  that  his  wife's  eyes 
were  sunken  and  little  patches  of  skin 
in  her  face  were  unnaturally  pale. 
Her  voice  escaped  in  a  heavy  sigh. 
"There  have  been  hurricane  warn- 
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ings.  I  tried  to  wake  you  up!" 

"Hurricane!"  His  hand  flicked  to- 
ward the  bedside  table.  He  fumbled 
with  the  radio  dial.  A  warning  rose 
from  the  station  announcer.  "Repeat. 
All  persons  must  evacuate  their 
homes  immediately.  The  eye  of  the 
hurricane  is  located  only  twenty- 
five  miles  ..."  The  voice  died  in 
confusing  static. 

Terence  was  wide  awake  now.  A 
thought  struck  him.  What  if  this 
beautiful  house  should  be  destroyed? 
Its  expensive  furnishings,  the  love- 
ly antiques  his  wife  boasted  so  much 
about?  It  made  him  sick  to  think 
of  all  the  money  he  had  poured  into 
this  house.  And  now  the  hurricane 
threatened  to  wipe  it  all  out. 

No,   this   couldn't  be   happening! 
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It  was  impossible!  They  had  told 
him  this  was  the  safest  spot.  The 
house,  built  about  twenty  feet  above 
sea  level,  was  at  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  city. 

Nothing  could  touch  them  here. 
They  were  safe,  weren't  they?  As 
he  moved  toward  the  front  of  the 
house,  doubts  began  to  assail  him. 
Maybe  they  weren't  safe  at  all!  May- 
be it  would  all  topple  away.  The  in- 
vestment of  a  lifetime! 

Sick  at  heart,  Terence  stood  in  a 
daze  beside  the  front  door.  A  chill 
went  over  him.  Terence  realized 
that  he  was  valuing  the  house  above 
their  personal  safety.  But  the  worry 
persisted  inside  him.  This  expensive 


real  estate,  no  matter  what  anyone 
said,  was  everything.  If  the  house 
was  destroyed,  so  was  the  better  part 
of  his  life! 

"Shouldn't  we  move  out  now?" 
Angie  asked.  Terence  caught  the 
look  of  alarm  on  her  face.  He  went 
toward  her,  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
next  battering-ram  collision  of  wind 
and  doors,  wind  and  roof. 

"Where's  Billy?"  Terence  asked. 

"Down  at  Ray's  filling  station.  He's 
helping  to  sell  gas  to  the  evacuees. 
Everybody's  leaving."  Her  face 
pressed  against  his  shoulder.  A  faint 
sob  issued  from  her  throat.  "Darling, 
shouldn't  we  be  leaving,  too?  Go 
after  Billy?  Not  waste  another  mo- 
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ment?" 

"No,"  he  said  stubbornly.  "I  think 
I'll  take  my  chances  here." 

"But  it's  suicide  to  remain  here!" 
Her  voice  was  only  slightly  less 
violent  than  the  wind;  and  Terence 
felt  a  stab  of  regret  that  what  she 
said  was  true.  They  must  go.  But 
the  thought  of  abandoning  the  place 
almost  seemed  unbearable.  Much  as 
he  loved  his  wife,  he  was  attached 
to  this  home.  He  loved  it.  Every 
stick  of  furniture.  He  loved  how  it 
rested  peacefully  above  the  sea.  Sort 
of  a  refuge  against  this  crazy  world. 

A  HEAVY  WIND  swept  into  the 
room  as  he  opened  the  door. 
An  awful  thudding  sound  reached 
his  ears.  Terence's  unbelieving  eyes 
watched  a  tree  crack  and  start  fall- 
ing. A  figure  moved  across  the  yard. 
It  was  Billy.  The  youngster,  sensing 
danger,  started  to  run  toward  the 
house.  Terence  cried  out  to  him: 
"Watch  it,  Billy!"  The  whole  house 
seemed  to  quiver  when  in  another 
second  the  tree  crashed  to  earth.  In 
the  tangled  wreckage  the  water  was 
fast  rising.  There  were  now  several 
inches  of  dirty,  swampy  water. 

Terence  stepped  outside.  In  the 
cover  of  darkness  beyond  the  fallen 
tree  nothing  moved.  He  searched  for 
Billy.  His  eyes  squinted.  The  wind 
sang  back  to  him  on  a  warning  note. 
"Billy!  Billy!" 

The  answer  seemed  distant  and 
far  away.  "I'm  O.K.!"  Billy  cried. 
"I'm  over  here!" 

He  saw  the  youngster  rising 
slowly  out  of  the  muck.  Before  Billy 
could  walk  two  paces,  part  of  the 
sea  rushed  over  him.  A  swift  cur- 
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rent,  then  another  onrush  of  water 
practically  buried  the  lad.  In  haste 
Terence  waded  over  to  him.  Terence 
tried  to  help  him  up.  The  lad  jerked 
his  arms  away  and  slid  back  into 
the  muddy  waters.  "I've  lost  them!" 
Billy  shouted.  Then  another  frantic 
cry  followed:  "No,  they're  here!" 
Billy's  hands  were  digging  around 
in  the  water  for  a  moment.  Then 
his  hands  came  up,  producing  two 
large  brown  bags. 

"What     do     you 
Terence  asked. 

"The  money  bags  I  collected  from 
selling  gas.  Things  got  so  bad  I  left 
the  station  without  thinking.  I  didn't 
mean  to  steal  the  money." 

"It's  all  right,  Billy,"  Terence  said, 
patting  him  on  the  shoulder.  "We'd 
better  get  inside." 

Billy  got  a  tumultous  greeting  in- 
side. The  two  dogs,  Spick  and  Peter, 
gave  him  a  rousing  welcome.  The 
canines  climbed  all  over  him,  scratch- 
ing and  yelping  against  his  wet 
clothing. 

"Father,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
They  say  it's  the  biggest  blast  that 
ever  hit  the  Gulf  Coast!"  Rubbing 
the  dogs  playfully,  Billy  gazed  at 
his  father.  "We  should  have  been 
gone  from  here  long  ago." 

"Yes."  Terence's  eyes  registered  a 
sudden  decision.  "Yes,  we're  leav- 
ing. 

They  began  packing.  The  dogs 
howled.  Restless,  one  of  them  started 
running  back  and  forth  to  the  door. 
Terence  detected  Spick's  noisy 
howling  above  a  crashing  thud. 
Terence  investigated.  To  his  horror 
he  watched  the  sea  water  rushing 
into  the  front  room.  It  had  crashed 
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through  the  bay  window  and  was 
now  swirling  across  the  carpet.  He 
stood  stunned,  unbelieving. 

All  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  their 
escape  had  been  virtually  cut  off. 
Water  had  risen  several  more  inches. 
The  house  had  become  an  angry 
little  river,  with  dishes,  silverware, 
and  broken  glass  churning  around 
them.  It  happened  so  fast  that  it 
seemed  like  a  nightmare. 

The  next  bludgeoning  impact  of 
the  hurricane  forced  him  into  a  de- 
cision. They  would  move  into  the 
attic.  There  at  least  they  would  be 
safe. 

The  waters  swirled  angrily  around 
his  legs,  but  Terence  ignored  them, 
grabbing  Angie  and  Billy.  "Let's  go!" 
he  shouted.  They  climbed  the  fold- 
ing steps,  Billy  first,  then  Angie  and 
himself.  The  attic  had  a  stale  and 
acrid  odor.  But  at  least  it  was  dry. 
Billy  found  a  small  hole  in  the  attic 
door  from  which  to  peer  out. 

They  spent  the  next  few  minutes 
peering  through  the  opening,  seeing 
shocking  things  happening.  Flood 
waters,  weighted  with  beautiful 
antique  items,  overflowed  the  den 
and  dining  room. 

In  a  turbulent  welter  of  slime, 
their  clothing  floated  by,  then  van- 
ished. He  saw  priceless  china  broken 
to  bits  surge  into  the  tide.  Terence's 
face  was  grim.  He  felt  so  sick  he 
wanted  to  cry.  The  damage  to  the 
house  would  be  monstrous!  If  it 
were  left  standing  at  all!  He  couldn't 
bear  to  think  about  it!  A  very  real 
danger  existed.  For,  as  of  now,  they 
were  as  high  as  they  could  go.  If 
the  waters  rose  into  the  attic,  they 
wouldn't  have  a  chance! 
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"We've  got  to  find  a  way  to  break 
a  hole  in  the  roof/'  he  told  Billy. 
"See  if  there  are  any  tools  around 
here." 

"I've  already  searched.  The  only 
way  we  can  make  a  hole  in  this 
attic  is  with  our  hands.  There's  noth- 
ing here." 

In  the  darkness  his  face  grew  pale. 
When  he  heard  Angie  begin  pray- 
ing, Terence  sighed.  Then  presently, 
he  joined  her.  All  three  were  pray- 
ing by  the  time  another  crash 
sounded.  "What  was  that?"  Billy 
grasped. 

His  father  moaned:  "Probably  a 
tree."  A  shiver  ran  up  his  spine. 
"Angie,  honey,  I'm  sorry  we  waited 
so  long.  Oh,  God,  please  forgive 
me."  He  clung  to  his  wife.  He  found 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  she  wasn't 
panicking. 

Steadily  Angie  kept  on  praying. 
Now  and  then  Terence  would  break 
off,  then  rejoin  her.  They  recited 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  23rd  Psalm. 
He  had  never  prayed  with  such  feel- 
ing before. 

Staring  through  the  opening, 
Terence's  eyes  wandered  to  the  shat- 
tered skeleton  of  his  bookcase,  and 
he  caught  his  breath  suddenly  when 
he  remembered  the  dogs.  In  their 
haste  to  escape,  they  had  forgotten 
all  about  them. 

HE     OPENED    the    attic    door 
slowly. 
"What    are    you    doing?"    Angie 
cried. 

"I  forgot  about  Spick  and  Pete." 
The    revelation   stirred    the    boy. 
Calm    until    now,    Billy    let    out    a 
painful  gasp.   "Oh,   Dad,   if  they're 


drowned!  They  can't  be  drowned! 
You've  got  to  save  them!" 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  he  said. 

His  wife  cautioned  Terence.  "You 
can't  go  down  there."  Gripping  his 
shoulder,  her  hand  spoke  a  per- 
suasive plea.  "You  mustn't." 

"I'm  sorry,  honey.  I  left  my  bill- 
fold down  there  anyway.  Might  as 
well  go." 

"And  the  money  sacks!"  screamed 
the  youngster.  "I  must  have  left 
them!"  The  boy's  eyes  grew  big  as 
saucers.  "There's  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  in  those  sacks!" 

"I'll  get  them  for  you,"  Terence 
said. 

Terence  stared  down  into  the 
watery  slime  below.  Half  the  ocean's 
mud  floor  must  have  drifted  into  the 
house,  he  thought.  It  was  a  quag- 
mire of  muck.  Debris  from  other 
ruined  foundations  also  made  fren- 
zied circles  in  his  den. 

Into  the  hostile  waters  he  lowered 
himself  slowly.  A  drenching  gust  of 
water  poured  over  him,  and 
Terence's  groping  hands  pawed  at 
a  torn  chair.  He  clung  to  it  as  if  it 
were  a  life  raft.  Water  rushed 
against  his  legs.  Wobbling,  he  grew 
dizzy,  peering  through  the  sea  spray 
at  the  dresser. 

The  dresser  lay  about  ten  feet 
away.  Two  money  bags  rested  atop 
it.  Terence's  eyes  shone  with  re- 
lief. The  boy  would  never  forgive 
him  if  he  didn't  pick  up  the  money 
bags. 

The  desperate  need  for  haste  was 
jabbing  at  him.  But  his  tired  mind 
kept  playing  tricks  on  him.  It  seemed 
that  half  the  house's  furnishings  were 
floating     outward     now,      and     he 
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couldn't  bear  to  watch  the  wreckage. 
He  felt  lost,  hopeless.  This  home  was 
a  perfect  fortress.  At  least  it  had 
been  an  hour  or  so  ago. 

His  emphasis  on  material  posses- 
sions bit  into  him  deeply.  Heavy 
guilt  weighed  on  him  as  he  realized 
he  was  thinking  only  of  his  home. 
Yes,  this  was  true!  Great  Scott! 
Could  it  be  happening?  Was  he 
more  worried  about  the  fate  of  his 
home  than  the  safety  of  his  family? 

He  chided  himself  for  his  mis- 
placed passions.  The  boy  came  first. 
His  wife  came  first.  He  loved  them 
much  more  than  those  beautiful 
ruined  antiques.  What  did  material 
things  really  matter?  Wasn't  cling- 
ing to  life  important?  Wasn't  that 
all  to  which  one  should  be  attached? 
The  love  of  one's  own  family!  How 
precious  and  real  they  were!  If  he 
lost  all  his  worldly  possessions  in  one 
night,  what  could  it  matter?  As  long 
as  they  were  safe.  That  was  what 
mattered!  Yes.  Oh,  dear  God,  yes! 

During  Terence's  reverie,  the 
waters  had  sharply  risen  another  few 
inches.  The  line  now  came  up  to 
his  waist.  Terence  gave  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise. Slightly  more  than  an  arm's 
length  away  floated  the  two  money 
bags.  And,  incredibly,  behind  them, 
floated  a  few  singles  from  his  wal- 
let. He  pushed  forward  to  grab  them. 
A  pitiful  moan  halted  him.  Some- 
where one  of  the  dogs  was  barking. 
He  guessed  it  originated  from  the 
bedroom. 

His  face  grew  hot  with  indecision. 
Should  he  swim  after  the  money 
bags  or  try  to  rescue  poor  Spick  and 
Pete?  Terence  laughed  at  his  hesi- 
tation. 


With  little  regret,  Terence  stood 
by  while  the  money  bags  floated 
through  the  smashed  windows.  He 
sighed,  with  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
knotted  into  an  ache.  And  in  a 
second  tears  came,  very  slowly. 
Tears  flowing  amid  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing of  triumph.  Yes,  they  mattered 
all  right.  Old  Spick  and  Pete.  And 
the  family. 

Someday  he  might  be  grateful 
for  this  hurricane,  for  teaching  him 
about  life's  priorities. 

Rescuing  the  animals  was  no  easy 
task.  Terence  found  Pete,  drenched 
and  bedraggled,  curled  up  in  Billy's 
bed.  The  other  dog,  cold  and 
frightened,  was  whining  in  the  rear 
bedroom. 

Cradling  the  wet  animals  in  his 
arms,  Terence  delivered  them  to  the 
attic.  Billy  took  one  look  and  gave 
a  cry  of  relief.  When  he  was  told 
about  the  money  bags,  Billy 
shrugged  silently. 

Then  Billy's  face  pressed  up 
against  the  saliva  of  Pete's  chin,  and 
he  said  softly:  "We  don't  care  about 
those  old  money  bags,  do  we?  I'm 
just  glad  you're  O.K." 

"Good  boy,"  Terence  declared 
with  great  warmth.  "That's  exactly 
what  I'd  hoped  you'd  say." 

THE  LAST  BREATH  of  the  hur- 
ricane— a  drenching,  towering 
curtain  of  water — died  away  in  the 
morning  air.  A  morning  that  the  five 
shivering  creatures  greeted  silently. 
Terence  doubted  whether  the 
water  had  risen  any  during  the  past 
hour.  It  appeared  now  to  be  gradu- 
ally subsiding. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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A  World  of  Dog -Eat- Dog 


By  T.  E.  Moye 


SOMETIMES  it  seems  that  we  do 
not  live  in  one  world  at  all,  but 
in  two  worlds,  in  two  different  kinds 
of  world.  Life  settles  down  into  a 
rhythm  of  constant  transition  be- 
tween two  opposed  dimensions  of 
reality.  Just  as  the  earth  whirls  on 
through  space  with  darkness  and 
light  forever  changing  places  with 
each  other,  so  do  our  lives  seem  to 
have  their  own  immutable  times  of 
morning  and  evening,  of  day  and 
night. 

Even  the  natural  world  of  living 
things  seems  not  to  be  one  world 
at  all  but  two  opposed  systems  of 
existence.  On  one  hand  we  have  the 
natural  world  of  mutuality  and  in- 
terdependence, which  someone  has 
called  "the  carousel  of  life":  that 
marvelous  cycle  of  processes  and  con- 
ditions and  elements  which  combine 
to  make  life  possible  on  earth.  It  all 
begins  93,000,000  miles  out  in  space 
when  beams  of  energy  laden  light 


begin  their  long  journey  from  the 
sun.  At  the  unimaginable  speed  of 
186,000  miles  per  second,  this  light 
travels  somewhat  more  than  eight 
minutes  and  then  it  falls  soundless- 
ly upon  the  earth  and  transforms 
everything  it  touches  more  wonder- 
fully by  far  than  all  the  magic  wands 
of  all  the  fairy  tales  combined. 

All  plant  and  animal  life  on  earth 
depends  utterly  and  absolutely  upon 
this  light  from  93,000,000  miles 
away,  and  without  it  would  go  down 
in  a  flash  to  cold  and  dreadful  death. 
Upon  every  green  and  growing  thing 
on  earth  this  light  falls,  and  in  the 
marvelously  intricate  mechanism  of 
a  leaf  the  energy  of  the  sun,  by 
combining  with  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  air,  produces  sugars  and  other 
foods. 

"The  Carousel  of  Life" 

A  by-product  of  this  process  is 
another    gas,    oxygen,    with    which 
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k  the  plant  enriches  the  air  around  it 
and  by  which  the  earth  itself  is  made 
habitable.  Now  the  cycle  of  life 
moves  on  to  another  phase  as  man 
eats  these  plants  and  breathes  this 
oxygen  and  thereby  lives.  But  as  a 
by-product    of    this    process,    man 

••  breathes  out  carbon  dioxide  and 
this,  in  turn,  is  picked  up  by  other 
plants,  which,  with  the  help  of  the 
sun,  make  more  foodstuffs  to  be 
eaten  by  more  men  who  will  breathe 
out  more  carbon  dioxide  to  be  picked 
up  by  still  other  plants — and  so  the 
wondrous  carousel  of  life  keeps 
turning  to  the  music  of  the  Creator's 
perfect  and  gracious  plan. 

It  is  as  though  every  tree,  every 
bush,  every  growing  thing  on  this 
vast  earth,  together  with  all  men 
and  every  animate  thing,  went  forth 
into  life  with  the  same  charge  and 
commission  which  Jesus  gave  to  his 
disciples :  "Freely  you  have  received, 
freely  give."  As  God  created  it  and 
set  it  in  motion,  all  life  is  a  cycle 
of  sharing  and  mutuality.  Plants 
cannot     live     without     the     carbon 

»  dioxide  contributed  by  human  and 
animal  life,  and  man  cannot  live 
without  the  food  and  oxygen  con- 
tributed by  plants,  and  neither  can 
live  without  the  sun.  So  "the 
carousel  of  life"  is  no  miraculous  toy 
struck  off  by  God  in  a  moment  of 

j  divine  whimsey — it  is  the  vehicle 
of  survival,  it  is  the  way  of  life. 

"Red  in  Tooth  and  Claw" 

But  no  one  who  has  lived  here 
very  long  can  fail  to  realize  that  the 
world — this  very  world — has  other 
and  altogether  different  dimensions 
of  existence.  While  this  face  of  the 


world  is  turned  toward  the  sun  and 
is  warmed  and  lighted  by  this  gra- 
cious process  of  mutuality,  nature,  as 
Tennyson  said,  is  "red  in  tooth  and 
claw,"  and  another  face  bares  its 
fangs  and  growls  menacingly  in 
the  darkness.  Somewhere  out  there 
in  the  dark  beyond  the  circle  of  light 
around  the  carousel  of  life,  earth- 
quakes devour  whole  cities,  torna- 
does sweep  away  homes,  germs 
breed,  and  life  feeds  upon  life. 

It  often  seems  that  our  experience 
in  life  is  a  kind  of  mirror  which 
reflects  these  opposing  realities  of 
the  physical  world.  There  is  a 
dimension  of  life,  a  world  of  ex- 
perience, which  seems  good  and 
bright  and  positive,  much  like  the 
"carousel  of  life."  But  there  is  an- 
other dimension,  another  world, 
which  is  filled  with  danger  and  dark- 
ness and  cruelty  and  disappoint- 
ment, where  all  the  realities  are  "red 
in  tooth  and  claw."  And  life  some- 
times seems  to  be  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  maddening  alternation  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  world. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  01 
us  in  the  military  service  to  look 
yearningly  backward  toward  that 
world  from  which  we  came.  That 
sometimes  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
a  world  of  warmth  and  light,  of 
mutuality  and  love,  where  sharing 
made  life  worthwhile,  and  where 
trusted  authority  defined  for  us  the 
shape  and  substance  of  right  and 
wrong.  There  temptation  was 
warded  off  by  the  power  of  a  com- 
mon front,  and  strong  hands  reached 
out  to  support  us  in  moments  of 
weakness  and  indecision.  There  we 
knew  where  refuge  could  be  found 
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when  things  got  too  much  for  us,  and 
there  a  man  was  never  truly  lonely 
because  he  knew  that  when  the 
real  tests  came  he  would  never  have 
to  face  them  alone. 

But  now  and  again  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  dark  side  of  the  earth, 
with  the  daylight  a  whole  world 
away,  where  the  shape  of  reality  is 
blurred  and  uncertain,  where  cruel- 
ties snap  at  our  heels  and  loneliness 
holds  us  in  its  grip.  This  is  the  dark 
world  of  dog-eat-dog,  where  no 
friendly  hand  reaches  out  to  steady 
us  when  we  stumble,  and  where  all 
our  familiar  landmarks  and  points 
of  reference  are  covered  with  dark- 
ness and  we  cannot  find  our  way. 

The  Poison  of  Compromise 

It  dismays  and  defeats  some  peo- 
ple that  this  side  of  life  exists  at  all. 
But  nobody  can  live  in  that  world 
and  remain  totally  unaffected  by  it. 
Gradually  we  feel  infected  by  the 
poison  of  compromise,  by  the  swift 
stab  of  fear,  by  the  slow,  spreading 
numbness  of  despair,  and  by  the 
steadily  growing  strength  of  our 
doubts.  The  whole  thing  adds  up, 
at  last,  to  a  dawning  of  suspicion 
that  life  is  not  worth  living.  So  few 
of  our  dreams  come  true,  so  many 
of  our  ambitions  and  hopes  are  never 
fulfilled,  so  many  of  our  best  efforts 
fail.  Our  attempts  at  righteousness 
seem  weak  and  ineffectual,  while 
the  power  of  temptation  and  evil 
seems  positively  invincible.  What  is 
there  to  do,  here  in  the  world  of 
dog-eat-dog,  but  to  give  up  fighting 
it  and  conform  to  it? 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  it  was  "in 
the     wilderness"     that     Jesus     was 
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tempted  by  Satan  (Mark  1:13).  It 
is  in  our  own  private  wilderness  that 
we,  too,  are  tempted  to  turn  away 
from  God  and  from  every  shining 
dream  that  has  ever  lifted  our  hearts 
from  the  dust.  Satan  said  to  Jesus, 
"You  might  just  as  well  give  it  all 
up  and  accept  the  inevitable."  But 
Jesus  saw  the  terrible  implications  of 
that  advice  and  knew  that  if  he  ac- 
cepted it  he  would  not  only  be  in 
the  wilderness  but  the  wilderness 
would  be  in  him.  If  you  accept  the 
wilderness  and  stop  fighting  against 
it,  then  it  will  spread  throughout 
your  life,  until  everything  of  hope 
and  beauty  is  choked  out  by  weeds, 
until  every  fragrance  of  tenderness 
and  love  is  overcome  by  the  stink  of 
decay,  until  every  clear  and  crystal 
stream  of  the  water  of  life  is  cor- 
rupted and  polluted  and  poisoned. 
But  Jesus  knew  a  power  stronger 
than  Satan's,  stronger  than  the  deso- 
lation of  the  worst  wilderness,  and 
that  power  bore  him  up  until,  as 
Mark  says,  the  angels  came  and 
ministered  to  him.  Now,  I  cannot 
tell  you  a  great  deal  about  angels, 
but  I  do  know  that  when  we  turn 
in  the  strength  of  faith  to  subdue  the 
wilderness  of  life,  the  sustaining, 
overcoming  power  of  God  himself 
flows  through  the  muscles  of  our 
efforts.  With  his  help  the  wilderness 
is  subdued,  gardens  grow  in  the 
desert,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
death  life  shines  divine  and  eter- 
nal. ■  ■ 


Middle  age  is  that  time  of  life  when 
a  woman  won't  tell  her  age  and  a  man 
won't  act  his. — Dana  Robbins. 


Qen&ial  £k&udau  Qald 


By  James  Aldredge 


IN  THE  YEAR  1864  Charlotte 
Hillman  was  a  tollgate  keeper  on 
the  Valley  Pike  that  ran  southward 
out  of  Winchester,  Virginia.  The 
Pike  was  a  first-class  hard  road,  and 
like  every  good  turnpike  of  those 
days,  its  upkeep  was  maintained  by 
the  fees  collected  from  those  who 
used  it. 

One  fair  October  morning  Miss 
Hillman  got  a  surprise.  Approaching 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  came  a  long 
column  of  Union  horsemen.  At  their 
head,  sitting  easy  in  his  saddle,  rode 
Major  General  Philip  Sheridan, 
U.S.A. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Char- 
lotte's qualms,  she  did  not  hesitate 
when  it  came  to  demanding  cash  on 
the  barrelhead. 

Down  came  the  long  pole  at  the 
gate,  completely  blocking  the 
Federal  commander's  progress. 

General  Sheridan  was  in  a  hurry. 
He  had  important  business  to  attend 
to  with  a  lot  of  gentlemen  in  gray 


farther  South,  so  he  knew  better 
than  to  waste  time. 

"How  much  is  it,  Miss?"  he  asked. 

"Twenty-five  cents  for  you  and  for 
each  of  your  men,"  replied  the  toll- 
gate  keeper. 

The  General  drew  out  some  U.S. 
"long  green"  and  proceeded  to  pay 
for  all  the  members  of  his  staff.  But 
he  added  he  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  what  the  Army  behind  him 
would  do. 

Charlotte  removed  the  pole  and 
General  Sheridan  and  his  aides  rode 
through.  Close  at  their  heels,  an 
endless  horde,  followed  the  "boys  in 
blue." 

Perhaps  some  of  them  whistled  as 
they  passed  Charlotte.  The  tollgate 
keeper  never  left  her  post  as  they 
streamed  by. 

The  Union  men  never  suspected  it, 
but  Charlotte  was  keeping  count  of 
every  last  chap  that  went  through 
that  gate!  Her  eagle  eye  raced 
along  the  line,  counting  off  the  sol- 
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diers  by  tens.  She  checked  her  tal- 
lies with  swift  dashes  on  the  tollgate. 

By  the  time  the  last  straggler  had 
passed,  she  had  a  staggering  total. 
Calculated  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
head,  it  added  up  to  quite  an  im- 
pressive sum. 

This  reckoning  was  carefully  kept 
until  after  the  war  was  over.  Then 


Charlotte  Hillman  sent  an  itemized 
bill  to  the  Federal  Government  at 
Washington.  There  the  legislators 
hemmed  and  hawed,  trying  to  dodge 
its  indebtedness,  but  in  the  end, 
thanks  to  this  spirited  Southern 
lady,  the  turnpike  company  received 
full  payment  for  the  passage  of 
Sheridan's  Army!  ■  ■ 


NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 


by     Arnold 


The  town  of 

WH!YIN©T 

North  Carolina,  was  so  . 
named  because  its 
citizens  once  couldn't 
aqreaon  a  name... 

In  desperation 
someone  suqqested 
*  WHY  NOT  CALL 

IT  'WHWOT'?" 

All  -then  aqneed  .'.' 


The  violence  of  a 
hurricane  19  like 
that  of  a  tornado  - 

EXCEPT  TME  HURRICANE 
te  MUCH  LAR6ER  / 


OLD   S*k  Diwas,  Calif,  6IRL 
IS  ONE  OF  THE  LEADING 
CUSTOM  TROUT  LURE 
MANUFACTURERS..  A  KnoWl 

authority  ow  trout  flies,  she 

has  wade  enough  wokc-u,  now 

•For  hen  colleqe  education  J 
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Sometimes  a  sheep  or  a  lamb  was  used  to  prepare  a  family  feast. 


Mow  Jblble  People  Sbined 


By  Aubrey  Haines 


WHEN  YOU  recall  foods  eaten 
in  biblical  times,  you  could 
probably  mention  milk,  honey, 
loaves,  and  fish.  But  some  people 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  gour- 
mets, and  sometimes  they  consumed 
strange  delicacies  to  "satisfy  their 
hunger. 

You  may  not  realize  that  in  Bible 
times  eating  and  drinking  were  con- 
sidered holy  matters,   even  part  of 


God's  plan.  Prayers  were  offered  be- 
fore eating,  and  grace  said  in  Chris- 
tian families  is  a  carry-over  into  our 
own  day. 

Even  though  you  may  not  be  rich, 
it  is  not  likely  that  you  would  have 
envied  some  ancient  rich  persons 
their  dining  fare.  Delicacies  that  only 
wealthy  people  could  afford  included 
iris  roots,  locusts,  roasted  gazelle, 
pomegranate  juice,   and  date  juice, 
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both  fermented.  Eggs  and  meat, 
common  to  us  today,  rounded  out 
their  dining  habits. 

Meat  was  a  luxury  that  rich  per- 
sons of  Bible  times  often  ate.  Poor 
people  killed  an  animal  only  when 
they  prepared  a  family  feast. 
Generally  the  animal  was  a  fatted 
calf,  although  frequently  it  was  a 
lamb  or  a  kid.  Animals  were  usually 
roasted  over  a  wood  fire,  but  some 
meat  was  stewed  with  lentils. 

Chickens  were  far  from  plentiful, 
but  pigeons  were  common,  and  hunt- 
ing was  a  popular  sport.  Kings  from 
Solomon  to  Herod  ate  game  ani- 
mals, mostly  gazelle  and  deer,  but 
sometimes  quail  and  partridge. 

In  every  part  of  the  hill  country 
of  Palestine  the  red-legged  partridge 
abounded,  and  its  ringing  call-note  in 
the  early  morning  echoed  from  cliff 
to  cliff  alike  amid  the  barrenness  of 
the  hills  of  Judea  and  in  the  glens 
of  the  forest  of  Carmel.  The  flesh  of 
the  partridge  and  the  eggs  were 
highly  esteemed  as  food,  and  the 
search  for  eggs  at  the  proper  time 
of  year  was  a  common  activity. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  quails 
taken  by  the  Israelites  has  its  parallel 
in  modern  times.  Pliny  stated  that 
quail  sometimes  alighted  on  vessels 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  sank 
them.  Colonel  Sykes  says  that  160,- 
000  quails  have  been  netted  in  one 
season. 

While  snails  and  frog  legs  may  be 
considered  delicacies  today  by  some 
persons,  in  Bible  times  locusts  were 
a  delicacy.  John  the  Baptist  ate  al- 
together locusts  and  wild  honey 
when  he  lived  in  the  desert.  Biblical 
records  indicate  that  there  were  800 
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different  kinds  of  edible  locusts. 
Cooked  in  salt  water,  the  four  most 
popular  kinds  were  claimed  to  look 
and  taste  like  shrimp. 

The  common  method  of  eating 
locusts  was  to  pull  off  the  legs  and 
roast  them  in  an  iron  dish.  Then 
they  were  thrown  into  a  bag  and 
eaten  like  parched  corn,  each  person 
taking  a  handful  when  he  chose. 
Sometimes  the  insects  were  salted 
and  then  eaten,  sometimes  smoked, 
sometimes  boiled  or  roasted,  or  they 
were  stewed  or  fried  in  butter.  To- 
day they  are  eaten  only  by  the 
Bedouins  and  the  very  poorest  of  the 
people. 

WHILE  a  lengthy  list  of  kinds 
of  food  has  come  down  to  our 
day  from  biblical  times,  strangely  few 
recipes  are  left  for  our  examination. 
However,  one  reference  shows  that 
a  delicacy  generally  prepared  at 
home  was  a  kind  of  little  cake  made 
from  flour,  oil,  mint,  cummin,  lo- 
custs, and  cinnamon. 

A  popular  kind  of  dessert  looked 
like  honey  doughnuts.  Served  at 
banquets,  they  were  flavored  with 
honey,  rose  petals,  jasmine,  or  pis- 
tachios and  were  shaped  to  resemble 
palaces  or  animals. 

People  of  Bible  times  were  fond 
of  highly-seasoned  food.  As  a  result 
they  used  salt  from  Sodom  in  ad- 
dition to  mustard,  rue,  saffron,  ca- 
pers, mint,  coriander,  dill,  garlic, 
onions,  shallots,  and  jeezer,  which 
was  a  kind  of  wild  rosemary.  Be- 
cause pepper  was  imported,  it  was 
scarce.  Another  import  was  scented 
cassia,  probably  cinnamon. 
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Kings  from  Solomon  to  Herod  ate  game  animals,  mostly  deer  and  gazelle. 


Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  us,  it 
was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  was  not  only  an  appetizing  con- 
diment in  food  and  a  valuable  an- 
tidote to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of 
the  climate  but  also  entered  large- 
ly into  the  religious  services  of  the 
Jews  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
various  offerings  presented  on  the 
altar.  The  Israelites  possessed  an  in- 
exhaustible, ready  supply  of  salt  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

For  beverages  the  Jews  drank 
wine,  usually  red.  Other  popular 
drinks  included  a  light  beer  made 
from  millet  and  barley.  Water  and 
milk  were  also  drunk,  the  milks  be- 
ing generally  that  of  ewes  and  goats, 
for  cow's  milk  was  rare  and  con- 
sidered less  tasty.  Some  persons  even 


cherished  watered-down  vinegar. 
More  wealthy  Jews  imitated  Greek 
and  Roman  customs  by  scenting 
their  wine  with  roses,  jasmine,  cin- 
namon, and  thyme.  They  also  greatly 
enjoyed  delicious  honey-flavored 
wine. 

As  could  be  expected,  some  per- 
sons dined  so  well  that  they  had  to 
diet.  Food  used  for  such  persons  con- 
sisted of  dry  bread  and  water,  eaten 
each  morning  with  perhaps  a  little 
fish. 

The  Hebrews  recognized  fish  as 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  Sea  of  Galilee 
was  and  still  is  remarkably  well 
stored  with  fish.  Jerusalem  derived 
its  supply  chiefly  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 
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GENERALLY  speaking,  the 
Israelites  were  frugal  in  their 
eating  habits,  using  bread  as  then- 
basic  food.  Poor  Jews  made  bread 
from  barley,  while  the  more  wealthy 
used  wheat.  The  preparation  of 
bread  as  an  article  of  food  dates 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  flour 
was  first  baked  with  water  or  milk. 
Then  it  was  kneaded  with  the  hands 
in  a  small  wooden  bowl  until  it  be- 
came dough.  In  Egypt  the  feet  were 
also  used. 

When  the  kneading  was  com- 
pleted, leaven  was  generally  added. 
But  when  the  time  for  preparing  it 
was  short,  leaven  was  omitted,  and 
unleavened  cakes — hastily  baked — 
were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prevalent 
custom  among  the  Bedouins.  The 
leavened  mass  was  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time.  Then  the  dough  was 
divided  into  round  cakes,  not  unlike 
flat  stones  in  shape  and  appearance. 

In  towns  where  professional 
bakers  lived,  there  were  fixed  ovens, 
in  shape  and  size  similar  to  what 
are  used  today.  More  usual,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  each  house- 
hold owned  a  portable  oven,  con- 
sisting of  a  stone  or  metal  jar,  about 
three  feet  high,  heated  inwardly 
with  wood  or  dried  grass  and  flower- 
stalks. 

Travelers  describe  Palestine  as  a 
land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
Bees  were  abundant  even  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  wilderness,  where 
they  deposited  their  honey  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  Northern  Arabia  the 
hills  were  so  well  stocked  with  bees 
that  no  sooner  were  hives  placed 
than  they  were  occupied. 


Some  hills  were  so  well  stocked  with 
bees  that  no  sooner  were  hives  placed 
than  they  were  occupied. 


Beans  and  lentils  served  as  the 
Jews'  principal  vegetables,  but 
onions,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  chicory, 
and  various  other  roots  were  com- 
monly used.  Lentils  are  a  legumi- 
nous plant  that  bears  seeds  resem- 
bling small  beans.  The  red  pottage 
which  Jacob  prepared  and  for  which 
Esau  sold  his  birthright  was  made 
from  them.  There  are  three  or  four 
kinds  of  lentils,  all  of  which  are 
much  esteemed  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  grown  in  Southern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  The 
red  lentil  is  still  a  favorite  food  in 
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the  East.  Thoroughly  wholesome 
and  not  at  all  unpalatable,  lentils  are 
found  on  the  tables  of  rich  as  well 
as  poor  people,  and  lentil  bread  is 
eaten  by  poor  people  in  Egypt. 

Onions  are  mentioned  in  Numbers 
as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt 
of  which  the  Israelites  regretted  the 
loss.  Onions  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  a  favorite  article  of  food 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  onions 
of  Egypt  were  much  milder  in  flavor 
and  less  pungent  than  those  we  are 
accustomed  to. 


The  poor  people  ate  mostly  fish 
and  bread.  The  fish  was  grilled  over 
charcoal  as  Jesus  did  on  the  day  of 
his  loaves-and-fishes  miracle. 

While  foods  differ  over  the  cen- 
turies and  according  to  national  cus- 
toms, we  may  well  be  grateful  that 
we  live  in  the  present  and  eat  what 
we  do,  for  a  biblical  gourmet  had 
less  choice  and  much  less  knowledge 
of  how  to  prepare  foods  than  we 
have. 


"How  soon  will  she  be  well  enough  to  cook  and  sew  and  wash  and  iron 
and  sweep  and  scrub?" 
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By  Bob  M.  Brown 


SOME  MEN  go  through  the  most 
complicated  of  contortions  to 
achieve  the  barest  minimum,  while 
others  do  in  abundance  more  than 
is  required.  How  can  there  be  such 
a  paradox? 

The  reason  for  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  some  men  have  learned  to  re- 
produce in  life  the  unwearied,  sac- 
rificial benevolence  of  Christ,  and 
some  have  not.  The  best  of  manhood 
is  realized  in  becoming  like  Christ. 
To  be  like  him  is  to  understand  sac- 
rifice. 

An  amazing  thing  about  sacrifice 
is  that  it  is  self-evident.  No  one 
needs  to  say  he  has  it;  it  is  obviously 
present  or  lacking. 

Jesus  authoritatively  spoke  of  sac- 
rifice when  he  said,  "If  any  one 
forces  you  to  go  one  mile,  go  with 
him  two  miles"  (Matthew  5:41). 
Here  is  a  scene  from  an  occupied 
country.  It  was  a  common  sight  to 
the  people  who  first  heard  these 
words  to  see  large  companies  of 
Roman    soldiers    moving   down   the 
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dusty  roads,  through  the  villages, 
and  across  the  countryside.  Wher- 
ever the  soldiers  were  seen,  they 
were  seen  bearing  their  heavy  armor 
and  backpacks. 

The  Roman  law  stated  that  when 
a  soldier  was  burdened  with  his 
equipment,  he  could  stop  a  citizen 
along  the  road  and  compel  him  to 
take  up  his  burden  for  him.  And 
the  man  would  of  necessity  take  up 
the  soldier's  gear  and  carry  it.  But 
the  law  also  stated  that  a  man  could 
be  compelled  to  go  no  more  than  a 
mile. 

The  men  and  women  seated  on 
the  mountain  when  Jesus  opened 
his  mouth  and  taught  them,  well 
understood  what  he  was  saying  when 
he  spoke  of  being  compelled  to  walk 
a  mile.  But  it  must  have  sounded 
strange  when  they  heard  him  say, 
"Go  with  him  two  miles." 

THE   FIRST  MILE   is   one   that 
everyone  comes  to  walk  at  one 
time  or  another.   It  is  the  mile  of 


necessity,  the  mile  of  minimum  duty. 
The  second  mile  is  the  mile  of  sac- 
rifice, the  mile  of  genuine  service. 
The  point  between  these  two  is  the 
place  where  the  stuff  a  man  is  made 
of  really  begins  to  show.  It  is  here 
that  the  indifferent,  faithless  soul 
turns  back,  saying,  "I  have  done 
this  much;  I  have  come  this  far;  I 
have  done  my  duty." 

There  are  other  men  who  press 
on,  ready  with  a  cheerful  heart  to 
walk  the  second  mile  of  sacrifice. 
Beyond  the  barren  and  unsightly 
first  mile  of  the  road,  the  second 
miler  finds  a  mile  that  is  filled  with 
the  blessings  of  God.  Here  is  the 
mile  that  leads  to  the  crown  that  is 
reserved  for  the  faithful. 

It  is  tragic  to  see  men  turning 
back  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile, 
for  all  the  triumph,  the  victory,  the 
blessings  lie  in  the  second.  The 
second  mile  is  the  winning  mile  for 
any  man  who  will  walk  it! 

The   second  mile  is   the   mile   of 


forgiveness.  Old  grudges  cannot  be 
carried  into  it.  It  is  a  mile  of  prayer, 
a  place  where  men  cease  to  pray  for 
their  own  will  and  begin  to  pray 
that  God's  will  be  done.  It  is  a  mile 
of  service,  where  duty  to  God  and 
fellowman  is  gladly  done.  It  is  a 
mile  of  surrender,  where  a  man's  all 
is  dedicated  to  God. 

The  kingdom  of  God  will  be  ad- 
vanced not  by  the  halfhearted,  luke- 
warm, semi-surrendered  first-milers; 
but  advanced  by  the  stouthearted, 
steadfast,  compassion-driven,  second 
mile  men  of  God. 

The  Christian  life  is  a  two-mile 
trip.  The  first  is  filled  with  those  who 
have  put  their  hand  to  the  plow  and 
looked  back.  The  kingdom  is  not 
promised  to  them.  It  is  the  blessing 
that  comes  to  those  who  push  on  in 
faith,  who,  like  Paul,  can  say  at 
the  end  of  the  way,  "I  have  finished 
the  race.  .  .  .  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  right- 
eousness" (2  Timothy  4:7,  8).    ■  ■ 


"I  hope  you  folks  don't  mind;  I  don't 
care  to  read." 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


The  Population  Challenge 

of  the  70's 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


THE  POPULATION  crisis  has  been  articulated  for  years.  However, 
apathetic  people,  especially  Americans,  were  not  aroused  until 
such  terms  as  "The  Population  Bomb"  and  "The  Population  Explosion" 
found  their  way  into  our  vocabularies  during  the  1950's.  Since  then  a 
spate  of  articles  and  books  have  projected  the  problem  with  an  ever 
increasing  plethora  of  data. 

Demographers  believe  there  were  about  five  million  people  on  this 
Earth  in  6000  B.C.  It  probably  required  a  million  years  for  the  human 
race  to  attain  that  number.  World  population  did  not  reach  500  million 
until  nearly  8,000  years  later — a.d.  1650.  Statistics  indicate  that 
population  doubled  about  every  thousand  years  for  a  long  time;  then 
it  dropped  to  200  years.  That  is,  it  took  only  200  years  to  double. 
In  1850  world  population  reached  one  billion.  Astonishingly  enough, 
the  next  doubling  time  required  only  80  years!  In  1930  world  popu- 
lation was  approximately  two  billion.  Now  the  doubling  time — a  vivid 
and  frightening  measurement  of  expectancy — is  about  37  years. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Ehrlich  and  others  place  the  doubling  time  for  Nigeria 
at  about  28  years;  Turkey,  24  years;  the  Philippines,  20;  Brazil,  22; 
Kenya,  24;  Costa  Bica,  20;  El  Salvador,  19;  Japan,  63;  and  the  United 
States,  63  years.  This  indicates  how  rapidly  populations  accelerate  and 

Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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corresponding  consequences  multiply. 

As  recently  as  1967  analysts  estimated  a  world  population  of  six 
billion  by  the  year  2000;  the  figure  has  already  been  adjusted  to 
seven  billion  plus.  Population  statistics  are  most  difficult  to  predict 
because  of  hidden  factors;  census  reports  are  usually  conservative.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  if  present  trends  continue,  900  years  hence 
the  world  population  will  stand  at  about  60,000,000,000,000,000. 
Think  of  sixty  million  billion  people!  To  accommodate  such  a  number, 
authorities  say  it  will  necessitate  100  persons  occupying  each  square 
yard  of  the  Earth's  surface,  including  the  seas.  Those  relegated  to 
stand  on  the  water  will  be  handicapped! 

At  any  rate,  this  projection  dramatizes  the  gigantic  dimensions  and 
implications  of  the  population-food  crisis.  It  also  raises  questions  con- 
cerning the  difficulty  of  maintaining  nature's  food  chain  in  a  progres- 
sively deteriorating  environment. 

Time  Is  Running  Out 

Knowledgeable  students  are  in  general  agreement  that  time  is 
running  out.  William  and  Paul  Paddock  in  their  book,  Famine  1975! 
Americas  Decision:  Who  Will  Survive?,  have  likened  the  population 
explosion  to  an  unthrottled  locomotive  roaring  straight  ahead.  Around 
the  bend  is  "an  impenetrable  mud  slide."  Nothing  will  stop  the  locomo- 
tive; masses  are  multiplying;  collision  and  famine  are  inevitable. 

Politicians  and  other  exponents  of  crash  programs  point  to  a 
number  of  looming  panaceas  such  as:  synthetic  foods,  decentralization 
of  people,  food  from  the  oceans,  acceleration  of  agricultural  research, 
better  farming,  land  reform,  new  government  regulations,  private 
enterprise,  etc.  Each  suggestion  has  merit  and  will  be  needed  to  stave 
off  disaster.  None,  however,  is  adequate  to  generate  the  quantities  of 
food  and  water  necessary  to  save  large  segments  of  the  human  family. 

Escalation  of  population  multiplies  problems  of  food,  housing,  health, 
schooling,  employment,  and  hope.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  haunt 
two-thirds  of  the  Earth's  people  now.  Over  the  past  five  years  the 
world's  food  supply  has  increased  one  percent;  population,  two  per- 
cent. 

The  center  of  the  present  food  crisis  is  in  that  sprawling  land  of 
mystery  and  anarchy,  India,  where  500  million  people  are  facing  in- 
conceivable problems.  One  has  to  see  and  smell  India  to  comprehend 
her  situation.  She  has  as  much  cultivated  farm  land  as  America  but 
uses  less  than  one-tenth  as  much  fertilizer  and  produces  less  than  half 
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as  much  food.  Habits  and  taboos  deprive  people  of  food.  It  is  estimated 
that  20  percent  of  India's  grain  is  eaten  by  rats;  another  10  percent 
by  monkeys,  not  to  mention  the  200  million  cows  that  forage  the 
countryside  at  will. 

Population  is  far  outstripping  food  production  in  India.  Moreover, 
she  is  expected  to  have  an  additional  200  million  people  to  feed  by 
1980.  Although  India  is  very  much  in  the  empty  bowl  area  of  the 
world,  her  people  are  not  alone  in  their  hunger.  Forty-six  percent  of 
the  Earth's  population  is  undernourished.  It  is  said  to  cost  $2  million 
a  year  to  feed  the  hungry  in  Biafra  where  an  estimated  1,000  persons 
die  daily  from  malnutrition.  Five  thousand  children  in  Pakistan  alone 
go  blind  each  year  due  to  malnutrition.  Hunger  opens  the  door  to  in- 
numerable diseases. 

About  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the  so-called  undeveloped 
countries  is  comprised  of  people  under  15  years  of  age.  When  this 
multitude  starts  procreating,  there  will  be  an  unprecedented  baby 
boom. 

To  those  of  us  who  live  in  a  world  where  15  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation consumes  85  percent  of  the  goods  and  commodities,  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  that  85  percent  must  try  to  get  by  on  15  percent  of 
all  commodities! 

Where  Will  the  Food  Come  From? 

Who  will  provide  the  proteins?  Over  70  percent  of  farm  land  is 
planted  in  grain.  This  generates  53  percent  of  man's  calories.  Wheat 
is  the  number  one  general  food  crop.  The  granary  is  diminishing. 
Authorities  advise  that  all  the  surplus  food  in  the  world  would  not 
feed  China  for  six  months.  We  must  find  ways  of  producing  more 
food,  including  harvesting  from  the  pastures  of  the  ocean.  Although 
the  oceans  cover  three-fourths  of  the  plant's  surface,  they  provide 
only  one  percent  of  man's  food. 

Population  will  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  the  birth  rate  exceeds 
the  death  rate;  While  limiting  families  is  highly  desirable,  one  must 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  is  plummeting.  This  is  due  to 
populations  having  higher  percentages  of  young  people  and  more 
comprehensive  medical  care  for  the  aging.  Regulating  the  number  of 
children  according  to  parental  desire,  circumstance,  and  ability  to 
provide  for  their  total  needs  is  beautiful  and  necessary.  However, 
demographers  sometimes  forget  parents  love  children.  Ideally,  it  is 
their  natural  and  enjoyable  contribution  to  life.  Irrespective  of  the 
desirability,  effectiveness,  and  safety  of  birth  control  methods,  many 
will  refuse  to  use  them.  It  is  a  sophisticated  concept  that  will  require 
years  for  the  masses  to  comprehend  and  communicate. 

In  dealing  with  birth  control,  abortion,  morality,  one  faces  such 
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searching  questions  as:  What  is  human  life?  Does  man  have  a  right  to 
play  God?  Should  not  a  woman  have  the  right  to  determine  pregnancy? 
When  is  human  life,  life — at  conception,  embryo,  fetus,  infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,  old  age?  Are  they  not  all  stages  of  development?  Do  they 
not  represent  the  enduring,  inalienable  rights  of  mankind? 

Although  population  control  is  gaining  momentum  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  not  likely  to  stabilize  population  trends  in  the  near  future. 

America  is  also  faced  with  a  rising  tide  in  population  growth. 
There  are  upward  of  70  million  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
18  years  of  age  or  younger.  The  number  is  expected  to  increase  by 
34  percent  during  the  70's.  This  suggests  that  about  two  out  of  every 
three  Americans  added  to  our  population  in  this  decade  will  be  young 
adults. 

America's  Finest  Hour 

College  enrollment  (university)  is  approximately  7.9  million.  By 
1980  it  will  approach  12  million  students.  Visualize  the  thrust  this 
expanding  population  will  have  on  American  economics,  politics, 
education,  life  styles,  religion,  and  leadership!  This  escalating  multi- 
tude, properly  motivated  and  oriented  in  values  and  services,  can  assure 
America  of  her  finest  hour  at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 

Even  though  our  decision  and  example  will  ultimately  determine  life 
for  millions,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  interference,  distortion 
of  facts,  even  confrontation  with  the  communistic  world,  as  America 
seeks  to  meet  some  of  the  rising  expectancies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  cyclical  pattern  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  is  pertinent. 
Consider  American  democracy;  Roman  militarism;  Byzantine  im- 
perialism; Russian  totalitarianism;  and  British  parliamentarianism. 
Each  endured  for  an  era  and  for  different  reasons. 

The  permanence  of  progress  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  a 
civilization.  Man  himself,  not  his  machines,  determines  objectives, 
directions,  and  consequently  destiny  of  society.  As  Will  and  Ariel 
Durant  declare,  "The  gifts  of  charity  have  almost  equaled  the  cruelties 
of  battlefields  and  jails." 

Now  is  the  time  for  America  to  shape  history.  Unlike  her  predeces- 
sors in  power,  the  United  States  is  equipped  in  resources  and  potential 
leadership.  She  must  assess  her  own  stewardship  and  create  criteria 
for  self -discipline. 

The  population  crisis  is  so  stark  and  staggering  that  one  is  tempted 
to  give  up  in  desperation.  Retreat  will  not  provide  answers;  only  re- 
newal of  purpose  and  commitment  to  life.  But,  you  ask,  what  can 
we  do  to  help  hapless  humanity? 

We  must,  as  did  our  Lord,  demonstrate  compassion  for  all  God's 
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children. 

We  can  and  must  pray  for  those  whose  future  is  in  doubt.  We  must 
pray  that  leaders  of  government  and  community  will  become  depen- 
dable vessels  of  hope;  instruments  of  peace. 

As  professing  Christians,  we  must  constantly  practice  justice  and 
thoughtfully  participate  in  reconciliation. 

We  must  forever  pressure  politicians  into  facing  world  population 
problems — hunger,  disease,  death.  A  single  letter  will  have  little  effect 
but  if  your  congressman  receives  25-50  letters  a  week,  they  would  make 
a  difference. 

We  must  give  increasingly  of  our  influence,  ability,  money  through 
validated  channels  to  provide  ministry.  "To  bake  bread  is  a  material 
thing;  to  share  it  is  spiritual." 

As  churchmen  we  are  challenged  to  set  a  good  example  in  determin- 
ing the  size  and  spirit  of  our  families  and  their  devotion  to  world  com- 
munity. 

At  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  we  must  establish  study  groups 
to  acquaint  people  with  the  crisis. 

Certainly  the  church  with  its  history  of  sensitivity  and  commitment 
to  life  must  enter  the  arena  of  population  education,  bringing  not  only 
cultural  and  biblical  insights  of  community,  but  also  demonstrating 
creativity  and  compassion,  vision,  and  Christian  involvement.         ■  ■ 
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The  New  Religion  That's 

Luring  Our  Youth 


By  Marion   B.   Jones 


Some  facts  about  Nichiren  Shoshu 


CHARLES  is  a  young  serviceman 
who  doesn't  relate  too  easily  to 
others  his  own  age.  A  loner,  of 
limited  education  but  fair  intelli- 
gence and  a  fascination  with  the  ro- 
mantic, he  has  become  involved  with 
a  "new"  religion:  Sokka  Gokkai, 
known  in  the  United  States  as 
"Nichiren  Shoshu,"  which  translates 
as  "The  True  Church  of  Nichiren 
Daishonin,  it  founder." 

Charles  is  a  compulsive  talker,  or 
he  wouldn't  be  so  freely  discussing 
his  viewpoint  on  Nichiren: 

"Other  churches  are  hypocrites, 
all  the  time  tapping  you  for  money! 
Nichiren,  now,  doesn't  cost  anything! 
Of  course,  it  does  take  four  dollars 
for  the  Gohanzon  scroll  when  you 
first  begin.  But  the  Gohanzon  comes 
all  the  way  from  Japan,  like  the  other 
scrolls  and  books  we  can  study.  We 
pay  just  the  cost  of  them,  and  that's 


different  from  the  way  other 
churches  always  want  you  to  give 
them  money." 

The  book  he'd  just  purchased  was 
badly  translated  and  printed  on  poor 
paper.  It  had  cost  him  ten  dollars. 

"No.  I  don't  see  anything  strange 
in  changing  from  Christianity  to 
Nichiren,"  Charles  said.  "Christ 
traveled  the  silken  road.  It  says  so 
right  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  That 
means  he  went  to  the  Orient  where 
he  learned  about  His  Father's  busi- 
ness. Nichiren  was  already  started." 
Charles  implicitly  believed  that 
Nichiren  is  really  older  than  Chris- 
tianity, and  has  some  of  the  same 
roots. 

"You  use  the  Gohanzon  for  your 
praying,  and  you  chant  Daimoku 
for  what  you  want.  Chant  hard. 
You'll  get  it.  Nam-myoho-renge-kyo! 
That's  all  you  say,  and  it  brings  vital 
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life-forces  into  your  daily  life.  You 
can  pray  a  traffic  cop  out  of  a  ticket. 
I  chanted  my  Chief  to  recommend 
me  for  Third  Class  and  he  did.  You 
see?  It  works!  Your  prayers  don't! 
Want  a  red-headed  secretary  named 
Sue?  Chant  Daimoku  hard  enough 
and  right,  and  a  dozen  will  come  to 
your  office  and  apply! 

"Of  course,  you're  supposed  to 
study  and  chant  for  spiritual  bless- 
ings. Your  desires  get  higher  and 
your  life  gets  higher.  Like  if  you 
have  a  bad  karma  and  you're  des- 
tined to  be  a  drug  addict  or  some- 
thing, you  can  change  it  by  Gongio. 
Gongio  really  works!  You  don't  let 
your  surroundings  control  you,  you 
control  your  surroundings! 

"We  have  a  Gosho  which  is  like 
the  Bible.  We  don't  read  it  here  be- 
cause presently  it's  all  in  Japanese, 
but  it's  being  translated  little  by 
little.  We  read  some  of  it,  and  the 
explanation  about  it,  in  the  Sakio 
Times  and  the  World  Tribune. 

"If  we  convert  as  many  as  one- 
third  of  the  world  to  membership  in 
Nichiren,  and  we  all  chant  together, 
there  will  be  true  world  peace.  We 
started  in  1960  with  only  four  in  the 
United  States.  Now  there  are  170,- 
000  in  California  alone.  We're  grow- 
ing so  fast,  world  peace'll  happen 
soon! 

Charles  becomes  hesitant. 

"Nichiren  is  a  touchy  thing, 
though.  You  won't  find  it  in  the 
phone  book.  It's  only  heard  about 
from  person  to  person  —  when  you 
take  someone  to  a  meeting  with  you 
as  a  guest.  They  don't  spread  the  re- 
ligion by  loud  advertising  on  TV  and 
saying  'go   to  church!'   They  teach 


members  in  meetings  to  conform  to 
society,  and  about  the  early  law,  the 
middle  law,  and  the  later  day  of  the 
law.  You  can  go  to  meetings  every 
day  of  the  week,  if  you  want  to. 
They're  fun!" 

WEEKS  LATER,  Charles  said 
to  me:  "I'm  having  second 
thoughts  about  Nichiren.  I  went  to 
a  rally,  and  it  reminded  me  of  movies 
on  Nazi  meetings.  All  fired  up,  you 
know,  and  saluting  with  fists.  I 
thought  it  was  like  the  old  'Heil 
Hitler'  —  kind  of  hysterical  and 
dangerous! 

"Oh  — !  I'll  be  punished  for  say- 
ing that!  Something  bad  will  happen 
to  me!  I'll  have  to  chant  hard!" 

The  absence  of  logic,  the  mixture 
of  half-truths,  naivete,  propaganda, 
intimidations,  and  silliness  in  all 
Charles  said,  escaped  him  com- 
pletely. 

Still  later,  this  young  man  was 
worried  about  his  talkativeness.  He'd 
been  warned  by  members  that  he 
shouldn't  have  disclosed  anything 
about  Nichiren  to  an  outsider. 

Finally,  Charles  realized  that 
Nichiren  wasn't  for  him,  and  the 
members  demanded  the  return  of 
the  Gohanzon.  Charles  held  out  for 
his  four  dollar  refund,  but  when 
some  of  the  other  servicemen  mem- 
bers cornered  him,  Charles  —  a  very 
non-aggressive  young  man  —  gave 
up  the  Gohanzon  hastily.  He  then 
went  to  the  chaplain  and  complained 
that  Nichiren  was  subversive. 

Nichiren's  official  newspaper,  The 
World  Tribune,  to  which  most  mem- 
bers subscribe,  is  published  at  1351 
Ocean  Front,  in  Santa  Monica,  Cali- 
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fornia,  the  cult's  headquarters.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  be  subversive,  but  is 
thoroughly  Japanese  in  its  orienta- 
tion, and  leaders'  photos  are  almost 
exclusively  Japanese.  Strikingly,  the 
paper's  main  impression  is  of  the  ex- 
treme youthfulness  of  Nichiren  fol- 
lowers. Membership  consists  of  aver- 
age looking,  clean-cut,  well-dressed 
young  people  ranging  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-five  years  maximum  age. 

Each  issue  of  The  World  Tribune 
has  a  "Daily  Guidance  Paragraph." 
A  typical  one  states:  "Keep  sched- 
uled meetings  the  time  and  leader 
in  charge  strictly.  To  break  this  is  to 
be  a  parasite  within  the  lion's  body, 
for  it  will  trouble  people  and  be  a 
cause  for  failure." 

Initially,  this  offshoot  of  Zen 
Buddhism  came  to  Japan  via  the 
ashes  of  Shinto,  the  one-time  state 
religion  which  virtually  died  after 
World  War  II  when  the  Emperor 
personally  had  to  admit  to  the  Jap- 
anese public  that  he  wasn't  a  god 
—  one  of  the  major  tenets  of  Shinto. 
Japanese  youth,  disillusioned,  felt 
the  need  of  a  new  and  similar  reli- 
gion. 

The  words  "Sokka  Gokkai,"  used 
in  Japan,  mean  "Value  Creation  So- 
ciety." This  group  was  formally  es- 
tablished in  1964  as  a  political  re- 
ligion. It  is  also  called  the  "Fair  Play 
Party"  or  the  "Clean  Government 
Party"  with  a  basis  of  "social  values." 
It  backed  the  Clean  Government 
Party  or  "Komeito"  at  the  1967  elec- 
tion, and  returned  twenty-five  of 
thirty- two  candidates.  Now  it  is  the 
second  largest  political  party  and 
religion  in  Japan,  having  grown  ex- 
tremely rapidly  among  the  young. 


IT  CLAIMS  a  membership  of  more 
than  twenty  million  in  Japan,  and 
appeals  to  the  working  classes.  Its 
intense  methods  of  mass  recruiting 
have  had  great  impact  on  families  in 
the  crowded  cities  where  its  struc- 
ture has  been  maintained  by  the  dis- 
cipline and  enthusiasm  of  its  lay 
workers. 

The  Party's  political  program  is 
supposed  to  represent  neo-socialism, 
but  this  has  been  so  ambiguous  and 
shifting  in  practice  that  it  is  difficult 
to  state  its  general  position.  The  re- 
ligion has  been  described  as  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  Japanese  democracy 
because  of  its  strong  political  over- 
tones and  ambitions.  Leaders  of 
Sokka  Gokkai  in  Japan  have  been 
identified  with  moves  for  purification 
of  politics,  fair  elections,  increased 
welfare  payments,  opposition  to  nu- 
clear arms  and  testing  —  all  power- 
fully appealing  to  the  young. 

Nichiren  in  the  United  States  is 
intolerant  of  other  religions,  con- 
temptuous of  present  world  govern- 
ments, and  is  a  thinly  disguised  arm 
of  Sokka  Gokkai. 

Oriental  wives  of  servicemen  re- 
turning from  tours  in  Japan  have 
played  a  large  role  in  spreading 
their  belief  among  military.  The  mili- 
tary then  recruited  other  servicemen, 
civil  workers  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  and  youthful  religion 
seekers,  who  in  turn  recruit  other 
young  people,  and  the  membership 
circle  widens. 

One  of  the  charms  to  converts  is 
the  absence  of  racial  prejudice  in 
the  movement.  Another  is  the 
warmth  and  total  life  involvement 
that  seems  inherent  in  membership. 
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Although  members  claim  the  reli- 
gion is  totally  new  and  different, 
everything  about  it  is  borrowed  from 
other  religions  or  pursuits.  But  with 
new  trappings  and  a  feeling  of  youth. 

Young  people  seem  most  im- 
pressed by  the  general  philosophy 
of  this  religion's  making  the  world 
a  better  place  "by  chanting  for  it 
constantly,"  coupled  with  the  few 
demands  that  Nichiren  makes  on  be- 
havior in  general.  All  that  one  has  to 
do,  really,  is  practice  Gongio,  the 
morning  and  evening  recitation  of 
the  Buddhist  sutras,  and  the 
Daimoku:  "until  he  feels  satisfied." 

"It's  just  practicing,"  says  one 
young  member.  "As  long  as  you're 
chanting,  you're  in.  If  you  stop 
chanting,  you're  out." 

"Members  can  chant  for  anything 
they  want,  all  the  time." 

Newer  members  concentrate  on 
material  wants,  but  agree  that  once 
they  achieve  a  "higher  level"  they 
will  concentrate  more  readily  on  hu- 
manitarian chanting. 

Initiates  in  search  of  kindred 
spirits  sometimes  attend  as  many  as 
as  five  or  six  meetings  per  week, 
usually  in  members'  homes,  giving 
the  movement  a  friendly,  intimate 
atmosphere. 

AT  MEETINGS,  twenty  young 
members  can  be  found  kneeling 
oriental  style  on  a  living  room  floor 
facing  the  homemade  altar,  rolling 
Buddhist  prayer  beads  between  their 
hands. 

Suddenly,  three  pretty  girls  leap 
up  in  a  cheerleading  group.  To  a 
popular  rock  tune,  they  sing,  switch- 
ing their  skirts,  snapping  their  arms 
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to  patterned  rhythm:  "Hey,  hey, 
hey!"  Stamp,  switch,  snap.  "Chant 
Daimoku!"  Snap.  "Hey,  hey,  hey!" 
Switch.  "Dai-Gohonzon!" 

The  group  chants  "Nam-myoho- 
renge-kyo!"  over  and  over.  Roughly 
translated,  this  is  "Glory  to  the  Lotus 
Sutra  of  the  Mystical  Law." 

The  group  sings  about  their  prac- 
tice of  militant  recruitment.  To  the 
tune  of  "I've  Been  Working  on  the 
Railroad":  "I've  been  doing  shaka- 
buku  all  the  livelong  day!  — " 

The  sect  promotes  its  cause  —  as 
it  does  in  Japan  —  with  a  revivalist 
fervor  that  suggests  an  oriental  ver- 
sion of  Moral  Re-Armament.  It  has 
flashy  fife-and-drum  corps  with  cute 
majorettes.  The  World  Tribune  is 
full  of  ardent  testimonials  about  the 
personal  meaning  of  conversion.  All 
members  are  expected  to  recruit 
more  members  by  the  practice  of 
shakabuku  wherever  they  go.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  are  urged  to  make 
one  of  the  chartered-jet  pilgrimages 
to  the  head  temple  of  Taisekiji  in 
Japan  —  which  more  than  10,000 
members  visit  daily! 

The  movement  appeals  to  the 
young  because  many  are  dissatisfied 
with  established  religions.  Basically, 
Nichiren  is  a  philosophy  of  positive 
thinking  and  naivete,  demanding 
conversion  and  acceptance  of  au- 
thority but  placing  no  particular 
demands  on  behavior  except  to  "be 
better"  and  "not  think  wrong 
thoughts."  There  is  some  question 
of  the  direction  American  converts 
might  take  if  the  Japanese  leader- 
ship found  it  politically  expedient  to 
use  their  American  membership  to 
promote  a  nationalistic  goal.  Despite 


apparently  altruistic  political  direc- 
tions in  the  present  stages,  leader- 
ship may  not  always  remain  ideal  in 
its  goals.  Suppose  the  political  na- 
ture of  Sokka  Gokkai  becomes  in- 
sidious in  the  Nichiren  Shoshu  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  ...  it 
would  be  more  than  easy.  .  .  . 

Time  magazine  did  an  article  some 
years  ago  which  is  now  difficult  to 
find  in  most  libraries,  because  Nichi- 
ren members  resented  the  unsym- 
pathetic presentations  of  their  be- 
liefs. Members  are  always  reluctant 
to  speak  about  what  happens  in  their 
meetings  —  or  their  philosophy  — 
because  of  the  edict  against  it  by 
their  leaders.  Is  this  because  open 
knowledge  might  keep  the  curious 
away  from  attendance  at  meetings 
where  high  pressure  sells  the  Gohan- 
zons  at  inflated  prices?  Might  it  be 
because  the  mystery  of  an  "in-group- 
only"  knowledge  is  appealing  to  im- 
mature minds?  Or  —  is  it  more 
sinister? 

Nichiren  doesn't  appeal  to  a  high- 
ly sophisticated  mentality,  but  it 
does  attract  an  enormous  swathe  of 
naive  young  people  groping  for  new 
experience,  action,  and  group  iden- 
tity. Most  young  people  fall  into  this 


category. 

Some  other  lessons  may  be  learned 
from  Nichiren: 

Grass  roots  leaders  are  hardly 
older  than  members.  Leaders  are  in 
tune  with  youth  all  the  way  to  the 
top.  Trappings  are  lively.  The  whole 
program  emphasis  is  youth,  instead 
of  relegating  youth  to  a  junior  de- 
partment. The  promise  of  newness 
is  fulfilled  in  the  converts'  minds 
through  this  if  nothing  else!  With 
the  philosophy  of  a  better  world 
they  can  help  produce  for  everyone, 
youth's  desire  for  change  is  met.  Is 
youth  coming  into  our  other 
churches  at  the  rate  of  500  per  day 
as  Nichiren  claims  in  New  York 
State   alone? 

Is  our  church  programmed  for 
youth  —  or  youth's  parents  and 
grandparents?  Youth  call  for  God 
in  social  action  and  fun  or  they  create 
new  gods  and  wander  on  tangled 
side-paths  from  truth.  Has  our 
church  seen  its  program  through 
youth's  eyes?  We  must  present  a 
counter-appeal  more  attractive  and 
meaningful  for  today's  youthful 
world  than  the  superficiality  of 
Nichiren  Shoshu!  The  secret  is  in  our 
program!  ■  ■ 


ANALYSIS 
I  went  to  my  psychiatrist, 
laid  bare  my  soul  for  him  to  see. 
He  probed  until  he  understood 
exactly  what  was  ailing  me. 
He  deftly  took  my  mind  apart, 
while  I  talked  glibly  from  the  couch. 
His  final  diagnosis  was, 
"Your  wife  is  married  to  a  grouch." 

— Lois    Snelling 
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^Blessed  'Be  the  ''Bees 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Another  adventure  of  Lucifer,  the  Major,  and  Tippy 


PASTOR  PATZEL  told  us  that  a 
church  picnic  was  certain  to  be 
beautiful,  bountiful,  and  blessed. 
Our  church  picnic  turned  out  to  be 
a  mixture  of  bees,  boys,  bottles,  and 
billy  goats.  These  might  be  bounti- 
ful but  from  my  layman's  viewpoint 
they're  neither  beautiful  nor  blessed. 

The  picnic  was  held  in  the  trees 
along  Crybaby  Creek,  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  our  ranch  house. 
I  work  for  Major  Tom  Baker  and 
Tippy  Jones  on  the  Backward  BJ 
ranch,  five  miles  from  Prairie  Bend. 

Pastor  Patzel  and  the  Major 
dreamed  up  the  picnic  and  they  had 
more  than  food  in  mind.  Martha 
Hewitt,  a  widow,  had  a  lot  right  on 
Main  Street.  Our  congregation 
wanted  to  build  our  new  church  on 
this  lot  and  had  almost  closed  the 
deal     when     Cornelius     Cornmiller 
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offered  Martha  more  than  we  could. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  build  an  or- 
phanage there. 

Martha  loved  picnics  and  we 
hoped  to  persuade  her  to  sell  us  the 
lot  during  the  picnic,  We  hadn't 
figured  on  Corny  coming  to  the  pic- 
nic. He  brought  four  boys  with  him 
that  he  claimed  were  orphans  who 
would  live  in  the  home  he  intended 
to  build.  He  also  brought  a  gentle 
horse  and  cart  as  a  gift  for  Martha. 

Pastor  Patzel,  of  course,  did  the 
Christian  thing  and  invited  Corny 
and  his  boys  to  stay  for  the  picnic. 
They  accepted,  and  the  boys  lit  out 
in  all  directions  like  foxes  escaping 
from  a  cage. 

"Stay  away  from  those  beehives 
up  the  creek,"  the  Major  screamed 
after  them. 

Corny  put  Martha  in  her  new  cart 
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and  she  drove  around  as  happy  as  a 
rat  in  a  cheese  factory.  Pastor  Patzel, 
the  Major,  Tippy,  and  I  held  a 
strategy  council.  Trouble  was,  no- 
body had  anything  strategic  to  offer. 

"I'll  bet  my  socks  he  doesn't  plan 
to  build  an  orphanage  on  that  lot," 
Tippy  said. 

"More  likely  a  saloon,"  the  Major 
grumbled.  "But  what  can  we  do?" 

"We  can  trust  in  the  Lord,"  Pastor 
Patzel  said.  "If  he  wants  us  to  have 
that  lot  for  a  church,  he'll  show  us 
the  way  to  get  it." 

I'd  heard  of  blind  faith  and  now 
I  figured  I  was  seeing  it.  The  Major 
went  down  to  get  a  drink  from  the 
big  water  can  under  a  tree.  It  was 
covered  with  a  blanket.  As  Martha 
drove  the  cart  past  us,  Tippy  made 
a  valiant  effort  to  save  the  lot  for 
the  church. 

"Corny  won't  build  an  orphan- 
age," he  said.  "Even  if  he  does,  he'll 
raise  the  kids  to  be  drunkards." 

Everybody  knew  that  Martha 
hated  drinking  like  a  bird  hates  a 
snake.  "The  very  idea!"  she  ex- 
claimed indignantly.  "Corny  never 
touched  a  drop  of  liquor  in  his  whole 
life.  He  told  me  so  himself." 

I  almost  strangled  on  that  one.  It 
proved  that  Corny  was  a  good  liar, 
too.  He  really  had  Martha  under  his 
spell. 

SUDDENLY,  the  Major  let  out  a 
squall  down  by  the  water  can 
and  we  all  turned  to  see  what  catas- 
trophe had  hit  him.  He  was  dancing 
around  like  a  Sioux  brave  at  a  war 
dance,  and  yelling  that  he'd  been 
stung. 

Tippy  ran  down  and  jerked  the 


blanket  off  the  water  can,  then  he 
staggered  back  like  he'd  opened  Pan- 
dora's box.  That  big  water  can  had 
suddenly  changed  into  a  hive  of 
angry  honeybees. 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  of 
Corny 's  boys  peeking  out  from  be- 
hind some  trees  a  hundred  yards 
away.  It  didn't  take  a  genius  to 
figure  out  how  that  beehive  got  sub- 
stituted for  the  water  can.  I  was 
about  to  set  out  after  those  boys 
when  I  saw  something  that  made  me 
forget  all  about  the  bees. 

Charging  down  the  slope  from  our 
ranch  house  were  the  other  two  boys 
and  they  were  just  a  couple  of 
jumps  ahead  of  Lucifer,  the  billy 
goat  we'd  been  so  careful  to  tie  se- 
curely with  a  chain. 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  yell  a 
warning,  but  couldn't  make  a  sound. 
There  was  no  use.  The  firing  of  a 
cannon  wouldn't  have  attracted  any 
attention  now. 

Tippy  had  joined  the  Major  in 
his  war  dance,  yelling  like  a  Jialf- 
scalped  Comanche.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  fifty  feet 
of  that  hive  suddenly  felt  the  urge 
to  join  the  dance.  The  epidemic  of 
yelling,  swinging  arms,  and  hopping 
around  like  a  one-legged  rooster  on 
a  hot  stove  was  spreading  like  a 
prairie  fire.  I  took  the  hint  and 
turned  to  run.  But  I  was  too  late.  A 
bee  took  me  right  behind  the  ear 
and  my  yelp  must  have  drowned  out 
all  the  others. 

The  gentle  horse  Corny  had  given 
Martha  suddenly  became  ungentle. 
She  reared  and  squealed,  then  came 
down  clawing  the  ground  like  an  ag- 
gravated  badger.    She   tore   out   of 
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there  with  the  speed  of  a  scalded 
ghost,  the  cart  wheels  hitting  the 
ground  just  often  enough  to  say  it 
wasn't  actually  flying.  But  Martha 
didn't  go  along.  She  had  lost  her 
balance  when  the  horse  reared  and 
had  landed  in  a  heap  at  the  edge  of 
the  picnic  dinner  spread  out  on  a 
blanket. 

My  flight  was  short  because  I  saw 
that  I  was  headed  straight  toward 
Lucifer.  I've  often  heard  the  expres- 
sion about  being  caught  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  Being 
caught  between  Lucifer  and  those 
furious  honeybees  was  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. 

The  Major  came  by  then,  his  arms 
swinging  like  the  fans  of  a  windmill 
wheel.  Being  a  gentleman,  he 
stopped  to  help  Martha  get  up.  But 
a  couple  of  bees  slapped  the  chivalry 
right  out  of  him. 

Corny,  however,  was  being  very 
chivalrous.  He  rushed  over  to  help 
Martha,  probably  thinking  his 
chances  of  getting  that  lot  in  town 
depended  on  it. 

MEANWHILE,  Lucifer  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  boys  who  had 
released  him  escaped  into  the  trees. 
Lucifer  suddenly  became  king  of 
all  he  surveyed.  After  all,  the  bees 
could  raise  a  welt  only  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Lucifer  did  things  on  a 
bigger  scale. 

Lucifer  made  one  pass  through 
the  screaming  crowd,  his  indecision 
costing  him  the  opportunity  to  hit 
anybody.  But  when  he  wheeled 
back,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  perfect 
target. 

Corny  was  bending  over,  helping 


Martha  to  her  feet.  Now  Corny 
weighs  something  more  than  a  fat 
butchering  hog.  He  had  his  back 
turned  to  Lucifer  which  in  that 
goat's  eyes  is  a  crime  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Lucifer  had  the  perfect 
punishment  for  it. 

I  heard  Lucifer's  delighted  "Baa- 
aaa"  and  I  made  sure  I  was  out  of 
his  path.  Martha  saw  Lucifer  com- 
ing and  screamed,  scrambling  out  of 
the  way  on  her  hands  and  knees. 
Corny  didn't  understand,  and  he 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  figure  it  out. 
Lucifer  buried  his  head  in  that  big 
soft  expanse  turned  toward  him. 

Corny  pitched  forward,  sprawling 
full  length  in  the  potato  salad, 
creamed  corn,  and  chocolate  cake. 
He  squalled  like  a  stuck  hog  and 
started  to  get  up.  As  the  target  Luci- 
fer had  just  hit  dead  center  started 
to  rise  from  the  rubble  of  the  picnic 
dinner,  Lucifer  shook  his  bearded 
head  gleefully.  Unlike  lightning,  he 
had  no  aversion  to  striking  in  the 
same  spot  twice.  This  time  Corny 
skidded  the  rest  of  the  way  across 
the  blanket,  ending  up  in  a  shower 
of  pickle  juice  and  lemonade. 

Just  then  one  of  the  bees  decided 
that  Lucifer's  nose  was  a  perfect 
place  to  vent  his  fury.  Lucifer  pawed 
the  air  wildly  then  headed  back  for 
the  ranch  house  where  he  had  never 
had  trouble  with  bees.  The  bees 
themselves,  apparently  satisfied  that 
they  had  won  a  complete  victory, 
retreated  somewhere.  None  of  us 
were  curious  enough  to  question 
where. 

The  Major  and  I  hurried  over  to 
scrape  Corny  out  of  the  remains  of 
our  picnic  dinner.  Before  we  reached 
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him,  I  caught  an  odor  that  didn't 
mix  well  with  pickle  juice  and  potato 
salad. 

"Whiskey!"  the  Major  snorted. 

Martha  was  there  with  us,  having 
somehow  miraculously  escaped  both 
the  bees  and  Lucifer.  She  sniffed  in 
horror  as  if  she'd  stumbled  over  a 
skunk  and  stared  at  Corny's  hip 
pocket.  The  top  of  a  broken  whiskey 
bottle  protruded  from  that  pocket. 
Lucifer  had  scored  a  direct  hit  on 
the  bottle. 

"A  drunkard!"  Martha  snapped  in 
disgust. 

"Oh,  go  away!"  Corny  moaned, 
making  no  effort  to  get  up. 

"Well!"  Martha  exclaimed.  "You 
won't  get  that  lot  from  me." 

I  forgot  my  bee  stings  as  I  helped 
the  Major  get  Corny  on  his  feet.  He 
was  a  sight  to  behold.  Even  through 
the  chocolate  cake  smeared  on  his 
face,  I  could  see  his  look  of  defeat. 

"What  did  you  really  want  that 
lot  for?"  the  Major  demanded.  "A 
saloon?" 

Corny  nodded  as  though  it  really 
didn't  matter.  And  I  guess  it  didn't. 
"A  saloon  would  have  done  great 
business  in  that  location,"  he  sighed. 

Pastor  Patzel,  still  nursing  a  couple 
of  bee  stings,  watched  Corny  drive 
off  with  the  four  boys  he  had  brought 
to  help  hoodwink  Martha.  His  smile 
widened  when  Martha  told  him  we 
could  have  the  lot  for  our  new 
church. 

"I  said  the  Lord  would  find  a 
way,"  he  reminded  us.  "Blessed  be 
the  bees!"  ■  ■ 

Start    each    day    with    prayer. 


POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  kindergarten  teacher  asked  a 
new  arrival  what  her  father's  name 
was. 

"Daddy,"  replied  the  little  girl. 

"No,  I  mean  his  first  name — what 
does  your  mother  call  him?" 

"She  doesn't  call  him  anything," 
said  the  little  one.  "She  likes  him." 
— Dental  Economics. 


LIGHT  THOU,  MY  CANDLE 

(See  Psalm  18:28) 

Lord,   light   Thou  my   candle. 

let  it  flame 

consistently 

to  glorify  Thy  Name  .  .  . 

Lord,   light   Thou   my   candle. 

let  it  burn 

triumphantly 

however  life  may  turn  .  .  . 

Lord,   light   Thou  my   candle. 

let  it  share 

unwaveringly 

the  true  Light  everywhere. 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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St.  Dunstan's  star  dart  player  using  the  device   which  enables   the  handless 
player  to  enjoy  this  popular  form  of  recreation. 


Miracle  at  St,  Dunstan's 


By  Trevor  Holloway 


EVEN  IF  there  are  no  more  wars 
in  which  Britain  is  engaged, 
there  will  still  be  a  job  for  St.  Dun- 
stan's to  do  beyond  the  turn  of  the 
century. 


Despite  the  fact  that  World  War  II 
ended  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  there  are  still  over  2,000  men 
and  women  blinded  on  war  service 
in  St.  Dunstan's  care.  Although  the 
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Totally  blinded  in  war,  Norman  Perry, 
a  St.  Dunstan's  physiotherapist,  is  head 
of  a  busy  hospital  department.  Here  he 
is  helping  a  spastic  child  make  her 
first  efforts  to  walk. 


total  number  is  gradually  declining, 
it  should  be  realized  that  new  ad- 
missions include  some  quite  young 
men  who  have  lost  their  sight  on 
more  recent  active  service,  some 
through  accident  or  disease  attribut- 
able or  aggravated  by  their  service. 
St.  Dunstan's  concern  for  the  war 
blinded  is  not  merely  during  the 
training  period  —  it  is  lifelong. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  founded 
St.  Dunstan's  in  1915,  he  was  al- 
ready President  of  Britain's  National 


(now  Royal)  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  he  realized  that  a  separate  and 
more  specialized  organization  was 
required  to  cope  with  the  new  prob- 
lem of  the  large  influx  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors  returning  from 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  else- 
where and  from  the  sea. 

These  young  men  differed  in 
many  ways  from  the  country's  civil- 
ian blind,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  elderly  people  whose  loss 
of  sight  is  due  mainly  to  failing 
senses  in  old  age.  The  newly  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  only 
young,  but  they  shared  a  common 
psychological  outlook,  a  zest  for  life 
allied  to  physical  fitness  and,  in  many 
cases,  high  ambitions  yet  unfulfilled. 

IT  HAS  ALWAYS  been  St.  Dun- 
stan's policy  to  find  employment 
for  the  war-blinded  in  open  com- 
petition with  sighted  people  and 
there  have  never  been  sheltered 
workshops.  Today,  St.  Dunstan's 
men  work  as  telephonists,  shop- 
keepers, industrial  operatives,  farm- 
ers and,  in  the  professional  classes, 
as  ministers  of  religion,  university 
lecturers,  physiotherapists,  school- 
masters, and  solicitors. 

Others  have  been  helped  to  find 
their  niche  in  occupations  surprising- 
ly novel  for  the  blind.  These  include 
a  production  manager  of  a  film  com- 
pany, a  guest  house  proprietor,  a 
garage  manager,  an  antique  dealer, 
a  travel  agent  who  is  handless  as 
well  as  blind,  a  dark-room  assistant, 
a  wholesale  fish  merchant,  a  hos- 
pital cook — and  even  a  gravedigger. 

Of  course,  a  number  of  men  who 
served  in  the  First  World  War  are 
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Taking  aim  by  ear,  not  sight,  at  St.  Dunstan's  electronic  rifle  range. 


now  too  old  for  full-time  employ- 
ment, but  most  of  these  are  fit  and 
active  and  pursue  hobbies  such  as 
carpentry,  weaving,  making  mats  and 
string  bags,  or  cultivating  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  their  gardens  and 
greenhouses. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  still 
twenty-nine  women  in  St.  Dunstan's 
care,  most  of  them  totally  blind  and 
some  with  additional  disabilities,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  both  hands,  usual- 
ly the  result  of  explosions  when  han- 
dling detonators  in  munitions  fac- 
tories. 

How  are  St.  Dunstan's  "miracles" 
achieved?  The  first  consideration  is 
to  gradually  restore  the  blind  per- 


son's confidence.  No  special  course 
of  psychological  treatment  is  resort- 
ed to.  Good  surroundings,  plenty  of 
activities,  and  contact  with  veterans 
who  have  already  overcome  their 
handicaps  have  proved  the  best  ways 
of  helping  the  newly-blind  to  regain 
hope  and  confidence. 

St.  Dunstan's  main  training  cen- 
ter, overlooking  the  sea  at  Oving- 
dean,  near  the  holiday  resort  of 
Brighton,  is  a  remarkable  institution, 
designed  and  equipped  especially 
for  its  highly  specialized  function. 
For  example,  in  the  entrance  hall  is 
a  scale  model  of  the  whole  building 
and  by  its  aid  the  newcomer  can  by 
a  sense  of  touch,  obtain  a  good  idea 


Men  and  women  blinded  in  service  get  a  second  chance 
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Many  St.  Dunstan's  men  work  in  in- 
dustry, alongside  sighted  colleagues  on 
equal  terms.  Here  Charles  Clarke 
blinded  in  World  War  II  operates  a 
large  turret  lathe. 


of  the  general  layout.  At  the  foot 
of  each  staircase  the  handrail  is 
fitted  with  a  number  of  raised  studs 
—  two  for  the  second  floor,  three  for 
the  third,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  long 
before  the  newcomers  get  to  know 
their  bearings. 

THERE   IS  a  grand  team   spirit 
here  at  Ovingdean  —  and,  in- 
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deed,  throughout  the  whole  St.  Dun- 
stan's organization.  Everyone  is  eager 
to  help  everyone  else  and  the  staff  is 
a  truly  dedicated  team. 

Preliminary  training  takes  from 
six  to  twelve  months.  During  this 
period  most  students  learn  to  type, 
a  large  percentage  master  Braille 
(or  Moon,  if  the  sense  of  touch  is 
poor)  and  about  70  percent  pass  a 
reading  test.  The  blind  man  learns 
to  shave  himself,  to  walk  alone  with 
confidence,  and  to  care  for  his 
clothes  and  personal  appearance 
generally. 

The  trainee  is  also  encouraged  to 
try  his  hand  at  crafts  such  as  wood- 
working, rug-making,  modeling, 
basketry,  and  string-work.  The 
choice  of  recreations  is  far  wider 
than  one  may  imagine,  ranging  from 
chess,  draughts,  and  dominoes  to 
active  pastimes  such  as  swimming, 
running,  tandem  cycling  and  horse- 
back riding  and  rowing. 

Gradually  the  blind  person  learns 
that  his  limitations  are  not  so  great 
as  he  first  supposed.  With  growing 
confidence  in  his  abilities  comes  the 
urge  to  greater  effort  —  and  the 
paralyzing  feeling  of  helplessness 
and  dependence  upon  others  is  cast 
aside. 

St.  Dunstan's  has  its  own  research 
and  inventions  team  which  is  con- 
stantly engineering  and  evolving  a 
wide  range  of  ingenious  gadgets  to 
help  blind  people  in  their  homes 
and  in  their  work.  For  example, 
gauges,  scales,  and  other  compo- 
nents used  by  blind  men  in  industry 
have  been  modified  so  that  they  can 
be  read  with  the  finger  or  ear,  in- 
stead of  with  the  eyes  of  a  sighted 
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One  of  St.  Dunstan's  home  craftsmen,  Phil  Duffee,  at  work  on  a  basket. 


operative  working  on  a  similar  ma- 
chine. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  war- 
blinded  are  doubly  handicapped — 


not  only  have  they  lost  their  sight 
but  maybe  their  hands,  or  an  arm 
or  a  leg.  The  research  department 
has    done   magnificent   work   devis- 
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ing  ways  and  means  of  helping  them 
surmount  their  handicaps.  For  ex- 
ample, St.  Dunstan's  blind  and 
handless  men  and  women  have 
adaptations  to  their  radio  sets,  record 
players,  talking  books,  bathroom 
taps  and  showers,  sanitary  equip- 
ment, electric  shavers,  soap  and 
toothpaste  dispensers,  table  utensils 
and  clothing  or  shoe  fasteners,  so 
that  they  can  manage  all  these  on 
their  own  by  use  of  the  forearm, 
with  or  without  special  attachments, 
or  by  means  of  foot  pedals. 

There  are  special  devices  to  en- 
able the  doubly  handicapped  to 
type,  use  the  telephone,  operate  an 
office  switchboard,  and  use  a  wide 
range  of  tools. 

The  research  department  has  also 
perfected  a  rifle  range  for  the  blind. 
The  rifle  is  "sighted"  by  an  elec- 
tronic device  which  produces  a 
series  of  variable-toned  oscillations. 
When  the  blinded  man's  ear  tells 
him  he  is  "on  target"  he  fires  and 
hopes  for  a  bull.  He  shoots  by  sound, 
not  by  sight.  Some  very  keen  con- 
tests have  been  fought  between 
teams  of  sightless  marksmen. 

DARTS  is  a  game  which,  surpris- 
ingly, the  blind  can  play  with 
no  special  equipment,  provided  a 
sighted  observer  is  present  to  inform 
the  players  where  their  darts  are 
landing.  Until  recently,  the  handless 
blind  person  was  denied  participa- 
tion in  this  ever-popular  pastime. 
The  St.  Dunstan's  workshops  have 
now  come  up  with  a  device  to  enable 
handless  blind  players  to  hold  and 
throw  their  darts.  The  dart  is  located 
in  a  spring-loader  holder  and  the  ac- 


Modification  to  a  talking  book  which 
enables  the  blind  and  handless  to  turn 
over  the  cassette  for  the  next  tract. 


tion  of  extending  the  arm  during 
throwing  operates  a  lever-controlled 
trip  mechanism.  Adjustment  is  pro- 
vided to  vary  the  trajectory  of  the 
dart. 

St.  Dunstan's  has  been  carrying 
out  a  great  deal  of  research  into  sen- 
sory aids  for  the  blind,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  a 
hand-held  ultrasonic  "torch"  which 
enables  the  sightless  person  to  probe 
the  way  ahead  and  so  detect  the 
presence  of  obstacles  at  greater  dis- 
tance than  is  possible  with  a  cane. 
The  "torch"  is  both  a  transmitter  and 
a  receiver.  It  transmits  ultrasonic 
signals  which  are  reflected  back  from 
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the  obstacle  and  passed  to  the  ear- 
piece worn  by  the  blind  person.  By 
scanning  the  "torch"  the  blind  per- 
son can  obtain  audible  warning  of 
the  location  of  obstacles  over  a  con- 
siderable arc.  With  practice,  the  use 
of  the  "torch"  can  actually  identify 
the  shape  of  some  obstacles.  For  ex- 
ample, the  outline  of  a  stationary 
car  can  be  recognized.  Used  in  con- 
junction with  a  long  cane,  the 
"torch"  would  afford  the  user  con- 
siderable help  when  walking  un- 
attended. The  torch  is  particularly 
useful  in  detecting  overhead  obstruc- 
tions such  as  branches,  sun  awning 
supports  above  sidewalks,  etc. 

Today,  fifty-five  years  after  its 
foundation,  St.  Dunstan's  still  seeks 
to  aid  the  war-blinded  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Frazer  of  Lonsdale,  the  beloved 
Chairman  of  this  noble  institution: 
"Without  being  grandmotherly  we 
try  to  be  a  fairy  godmother  and 
smooth  out  the  aggravating  difficul- 
ties of  everyday  life."  No  one  knows 
better  just  what  those  difficulties  are 
than  Lord  Frazer  himself  for  he  was 
blinded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme 
in  1916. 

Not  until  the  last  of  Britain's  war- 
blinded  veterans  passes  into  the 
realms  of  eternal  peace  will  the 
miracles  of  St.  Dunstan's  come  to  an 
end.  ■  ■ 

AWAY  FROM  HOME 

Though    far    from    home, 
We  need  not  fear. 
At  home  with  God 
Means  "home"  is  here! 

— Frances  Rockwell  Lerson 


Daily   Bible  Readings 

September 

"the  book  of 
PATIENCE" 


DAY 


BOOK 


CHAPTER 


1    Ecclesiastes    7:1-10 

2  Isaiah  40:29-31 

3  Romans    12:9-12 

4  Isaiah   30:8-17 

5  Sun.  1  Thessalonians          5:14-23 

6   2   Thessalonians    3:1-6 

7    1  Timothy                        3:1-7 

8   1  Timothy                      6:6-11 

9   James   5:7-11 

10   Revelation 

(Apocalypse)     2:1-10 

11    Revelation                      3:8-12 

12  Sun.  Matthew                      18:23-35 

13  Luke   8:11-15 

14  Luke  21:15-19 

15   Romans    5:1-5 

16  2  Corinthians  6:1-10 

17    Colossians                       1:8-18 

18   2  Thessalonians 1:1-4 

19  Sun.  Titus 2:1-8 

20  Hebrews  6:10-15 

21  Hebrews  10:35-39 

22    Hebrews                          12:1-2 

23  James   1:1-4 

24  2   Peter  1:2-7 

25   Revelation 

(Apocalypse)  13:1-10 

26  Sun.  Psalmsf                           37:1-7 

27  Psalmsf  40:1-4 

28  1  Peter  2:17-25 

29  Romans  2:1-11 

30   Romans     15:1-6 


t  The  number  of  this  Psalm  is  one  less  in 
Bibles  using  the  traditional  Greek  number- 
ing. 
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Living  With  Second  Choices 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


CHARLES  SHEDD,  who  has 
written  so  many  fine  inspira- 
tional books,  turned  to  writing  be- 
cause his  voice  gave  out.  Still  a 
young  man,  he  discovered  to  his  dis- 
may that  his  preaching  days  were 
numbered  because  of  a  disease  of 
his  vocal  chords.  So  he  began  to 
prepare  for  another  type  of  minis- 
try —  the  ministry  of  the  printed 
word.  He  set  out  to  develop  his 
literary  skills.  He  took  up  a  con- 
structive attitude  to  his  affliction.  By 
so  doing  he  has  not  only  staked  out 
a  new  career  for  himself,  he  has  en- 
riched and  strengthened  the  words 
of  those  preachers  who  can  still  make 
themselves  heard! 

Dr.  Shedd  was  forced  to  make  a 
second  choice.  Today  some  men  are 
casting  around  for  a  new  career  out 
of  a  felt  need  for  a  new  start:  they 
feel  they  have  gone  stale  and  seek 


the  stimulus  of  a  new  challenge. 
Others  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
tire at  a  fairly  early  age  because  of 
company  rules  and  regulations.  And 
still  others  have  been  laid  off  be- 
cause of  economic  depression  in 
their  particular  trade  or  profession. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  Co- 
lumbia University  Press  has  just 
published  a  book  called  Changing 
Careers  After  Thirty-Five.  As  you 
might  expect  from  a  university  press, 
the  author,  Dale  L.  Hiestand,  a  so- 
ciologist, deals  mainly  with  the  im- 
plication of  change  as  far  as  it  in- 
volves a  return  to  graduate  school 
or  to  new  professional  study. 

But  there  is  more  involved  in 
changing  careers  than  a  choice  of 
school.  There  is  also  a  choice  of 
attitudes.  We  may  face  the  choice 
hopefully  or  skeptically;  positively 
and  constructively  or  negatively  and 


Dr.  Martin  is  minister  of  First  Community  Church,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  6250  St.  Moritz,  Dallas,  Tex.  75214 
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destructively;  with  confidence  or 
foreboding. 

Charles  Shedd  faced  the  loss  of 
his  preaching  voice  as  a  challenge 
to  develop  a  preaching  pen.  And 
here  he  is  in  the  true  apostolic  suc- 
cession. For  did  not  John  Wesley, 
the  founder  of  the  denomination  to 
which  Shedd  belongs,  face  a  serious 
second  choice  when  he  was  virtually 
banned  from  the  pulpit  by  the  Es- 
tablishment and  took  to  the  high- 
ways and  byways?  The  scholar- 
preacher  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
became  an  evangelist  to  the  un- 
churched masses.  The  medical  doc- 
tor, Wilfred  Grenfell,  faced  a  second 
choice  when  he  saw  that  the  men 
he  healed  in  London's  large  slum 
hospital  returned  physically  whole  to 
their  old  surroundings  and  old 
habits,  to  begin  again  a  life  of  crime 
or  domestic  violence.  So,  under  the 
influence  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  he 
gave  his  life  to  Christ  who  can  heal 
both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men. 
He  became  a  medical-missionary, 
eventually  landing  up  among  the 
Eskimos  of  Labrador.  And  the  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  William 
Carey,  the  Northampton  shoemaker, 
who  felt  the  need  for  more  Baptist 
preachers  and  prayed  that  God 
would  raise  them  up.  And  God  did! 
He  raised  up  William  Carey;  he 
pushed  him  from  the  shoemaker's 
bench  into  the  pulpit,  from  which 
he  preached,  "Expect  great  things 
from  God.  Attempt  great  things  for 
God,"  and  brought  into  being  the 
first  English  missionary  society. 

But  I  mustn't  give  the  impression 
that  the  only  respectable  second- 
choice  is  to  become  a  preacher! 


I  am  writing  for  men,  some  of 
whom  will  soon  be  facing  return  to 
civilian  life.  And  not  all  of  them  with 
unqualified  joy  and  relief.  They  will 
be  beset  with  anxieties  about  the  job- 
market;  they  will  be  wondering 
whether  to  forsake  their  former 
trade  and  embrace  a  new  one;  they 
will  have  to  decide  whether  to  take 
up  where  they  left  off  or  seek  further 
training. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  wise  to  think  long  and  hard,  and 
to  be  open  to  these  suggestions 
made  by  a  man  far  wiser  than  I. 

1.  Be  Open  to  the  Guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 

Ask  yourself,  What  does  God 
want  me  to  do  with  my  life?  In 
what  way  can  I  develop  my  talents 
so  as  to  be  most  useful  to  him?  Will 
my  second-choice  bring  me  alive  in- 
side? Will  it  help  to  make  me  a  big- 
ger and  better  person?  Henry  Da- 
vid Thoreau  used  to  say  that  if  a 
job  pays  you  only  money  wages, 
you  are  being  cheated.  A  good  job 
is  one  that  relates  you  more  closely 
to  your  fellowmen,  that  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  health  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  enlarges  your  own 
creativity. 

2.  Remember   Certain   Biblical   Af- 
firmations 

Note:  "He  who  is  faithful  in  a  very 
little  is  faithful  also  in  much"  (Luke 
16:10) 

"Because  you  have  been  faithful 
in  a  very  little,  you  shall  have 
authority  over  ten  cities"  (Luke 
19:17). 

Don't  be  too  proud  to  begin  at 
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the  beginning.  If  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  the  hack  work,  and  do 
it  well,  your  recognition  will  be 
postponed — perhaps  forever.  Read 
the  recent  biography  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  steel  magnate,  the  son 
of  a  penniless  Scottish  immigrant, 
and  see  how  his  eagerness  and  faith- 
fulness in  subordinate  positions 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  in- 
fluential men.  Young  Andrew  didn't 
put  himself  on  the  map,  he  put  his 
work  on  the  map! 

3.  Don't  Grow  Bitter  or  Grow  Re- 
sentful 

There  is  a  temptation  to  do  this 
if  you  do  not  get  your  own  way,  or 
if  your  manifest  superiority  is  not 
immediately  acknowledged.  Again 
heed  the  biblical  word,  "Nothing  is 
covered  up  that  will  not  be  revealed" 
(Luke  12:2).  We  too  often  read 
that  sentence  in  a  negative  way;  but 
it  has  a  positive  content.  A  wise  man 
once  said,  "There  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  good  you  may  do,  if  you 
care  not  who  gets  the  credit  for  it." 
If  you  think  first  of  the  good  you 
may  do,  the  credit  will  follow. 

4.  Some  Men  Choose  a  Second 
Career  Because  They  Have  Come 
to  Recognize  That  Their  First 
Choice  Was  a  Mistake 

When  that  happens,  do  not  spend 
time  in  regret.  Carry  over  into  the 
new  life  the  lessons  of  the  old  life. 
"Gather  up  the  fragments  left  over, 
that  nothing  may  be  lost"  (John 
6:12).  The  great  Boston  preacher, 
Phillips  Brooks,  began  life  as  a 
schoolteacher;  when  he  relinquished 
the  classroom  for  the  pulpit,  he  be- 
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came  not  only  a  silver-tongued  ora- 
tor, but  the  greatest  teacher-preacher 
that  America  has  had.  Even  the 
lessons  of  failure  can  be  a  positive 
asset.  The  greatest  tragedy  in  life 
is  not  to  suffer,  but  to  suffer  without 
gaining  something  from  the  experi- 
ence. As  St.  Paul  put  it  to  his  con- 
verts in  Galatia,  "Did  you  experi- 
ence so  many  things  in  vain?" 
(Galatians  3:4).  There  is  an  echo 
of  those  words  in  T.  S.  Eliot's  famous 
poem  "Four  Quartets,"  where  he 
says  sadly,  "We  have  had  the  ex- 
perience but  have  missed  the  mean- 
ing. 

5.  The  Choice  of  a  Second  Career 
May  Land  You  in  Difficulties 

This  may  be  due  to  your  lack  of 
experience  or  awkwardness  in  the 
new  job.  Be  humble,  and  realistic 
enough  to  avail  yourself  of  the  help 
and  advice  of  others.  In  your  eager- 
ness to  give,  don't  be  too  proud  to 
receive.  That  fine  missionary,  Tem- 
ple Gairdner,  was  sent  in  mid-life 
to  Cairo  to  work  among  the  Mos- 
lems. His  previous  experience  had 
been  with  British  university  students, 
and  he  was  woefully  ignorant  of 
Islamic  theology  and  practice.  The 
first  thing  he  did  on  arriving  in 
Egypt  was  to  confess  his  ignorance. 
He  spent  the  first  months  of  his  time 
in  Cairo  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Islamic 
scholars  and  saints,  and  he  did  more 
in  this  way  to  commend  himself  and 
the  Christian  cause  to  his  new 
friends  than  if  he  had  arrived  in 
their  midst  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  his  own  faith.  We  may  make 
friends  and  allies  more  quickly  by 
availing  ourselves  of  their  help  than 


by  offering  ours!  Remember  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Lord,  whose  first  ap- 
proach to  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was,  "Give  me  a  drink"  (John  4:7). 
Only  after  that  did  he  move  in  to 
offer  her  the  Water  of  Life. 

6.  When  You  Make  a  Second  Choice 
of  Career  or  Vocation,  Be  Prepared 
Also  to  Entertain  the  Possibility  of 
a  Second  Conversion 

What  the  world  owes  to  the  second 
conversion  of  great  religious  men! 
Martin  Luther's  first  conversion 
landed  him  in  the  monastery;  his 
second  conversion  landed  him  in  the 
world.  His  first  conversion  was  to 
law;  his  second  conversion  was  to 
grace.  Then  the  righteousness  of  God 
became  more  important  to  him  than 
his  own  righteousness.  So,  too,  with 
John  Wesley.  He  thought  he  was  a 
soundly  converted  man  when  he 
joined  the  Holy  Club  at  Oxford. 
But  it  was  at  Alders  gate  that  he  felt 
his  heart  "strangely  warmed."  It 
was  that  second  conversion  that  en- 
abled him  to  go  forth  and  "strengthen 
his  brethren."  The  risk  and  challenge 
of  a  second  career  often  makes  a 
man  more  aware  of  his  dependence 
upon  God.  And  if  he  is  a  Christian 
he  begins  to  realize  that  all  the  ac- 
tions of  his  life  should  tend  to  the 
one  great  end  —  that  whether  pray- 
ing or  working,  whether  in  the 
world  or  in  the  church,  he  should 
so  conduct  himself  that  God  might 
become  more  available  to  him,  and 
that  he  might  become  more  available 
to  God.  ■  ■ 

The  road  to  glory  cannot  be  traveled 
with  much  baggage. 


EYE  OF  THE  HURRICANE 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Now  there  was  no  doubt  about 
their  survival,  none  at  all;  the  violent 
gusts  of  wind  had  fallen  to  a  gentle 
whisper.  And  a  bulbous  white  cloud 
had  already  pursued  the  blackly 
towering  waves  across  the  far  hori- 
zon. 

Terence  started  to  relax.  Slowly, 
he  peered  through  the  opening  in  the 
attic,  glancing  at  the  water  damage 
on  the  lower  floor. 

Terence  sighed.  One  half  of  his 
mind,  conscious  of  the  loss,  the  need 
for  rehabilitation,  was  jabbing  at 
him;  the  other  half  held  him  in 
grateful  thanks,  a  thanks  for  the 
safety  of  his  family,  still  close  to- 
gether. Something  beyond  measure! 
He  blessed  his  good  fortune,  then 
he  rose  and  extended  his  hand. 
"Come  along,  Angie — Billy.  Let's  go 
down."  ■  ■ 


WISHING 

I  wish  I  had  a  little  stream 
To  walk  beside,  sometimes,  and 

dream; 
Or  rest  beneath  a  shady  tree 
And  let  the  dreams  just  come  to 

me. 
I'd  watch  the  water  as  it  flows, 
Reflecting  beauty  where  it  goes, 
Over  rocks  obstructing  it 
And  never  minding  them  one  bit 
But  sings  its  way  on  to  the  sea; 
Inspired  by  life's  great  mystery! 

— George  L.  Ehrman 
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The  Sound  of  Glad  Tidings 


It's  Real  by  Dale  Evans.  Word  Records,  Waco,  Texas.  76703.  Orches- 
tra and  Chorus  by  Anita  Kerr. 

For  many  years  Dale  Evans  has  wanted  to  record  her  singing  of 
some  of  her  favorite  old  time  gospel  songs  and  negro  spirituals.  At 
last  the  moment  and  the  desire  have  met  and  this  album  contains 
eleven  pieces  sung  with  joy  and  gratitude  for  Dale's  salvation.  It 
records,  for  example:  "Standin'  in  the  Need  of  Prayer";  "Do  Lord"; 
"Every  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit";  "Old  Time  Religion";  "Nobody  Knows 
the  Trouble  I've  Seen";  "Steal  Away";  etc. 

Right  Now  by  Bill  Cole.  Light  Records,  Waco,  Texas.  76703. 

Ralph  Carmichael  speaks  of  "the  bell-like  clarity  of  Bill  Cole's 
voice."  Here  we  see  it  in  such  pieces  as  "I  Looked  into  His  Face"; 
"A  Quiet  Place";  "Precious  Moments";  "Miracle  of  Grace";  "Love"; 
"The  Savior  Is  Waiting";  etc.  Bill  began  his  performance  as  a  singer 
when  at  age  four  he  came  to  the  church  platform  and  sang:  "Jesus 
Loves  Me."  Through  the  20's  and  30's  Bill  developed  his  singing  talent 
as  it  brought  joy,  and  peace,  and  comfort  to  him.  Today  his  beautiful 
voice  stands  to  challenge  his  hearers  and  lead  them  to  probe  the  awe- 
some expanse  of  God's  power  in  the  universe.  They  also  learn  of  God's 
personal  concern  for  them. 

Music  from  the  Rock  Opera:  Jesus  Christ  Super  Star.  Brought  to  the 
hearer  by  the  Living  Strings  and  Living  Voices.  RCA,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Arranged  and  conducted  by  Johnny  Douglas,  these  nine  songs  bring 
new  power  and  glory  to  the  rock  opera:  Jesus  Christ  Super  Star. 

Sounds  of  Sunday  by  Floyd  Cramer.  RCA,  New  York,  N.Y. 

This  is  an  unusual  recording.  The  piano  and  the  voice  blend  them- 
selves in  an  inspiring  way  in  such  pieces  as  "Standing  on  the  Promises"; 
"Bringing  in  the  Sheaves";  "What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus";  "In 
the  Garden";  "How  Great  Thou  Art";  and  others. 
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WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  JAMES 
MARTIN  is  minister  of  First 
Community  Church,  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  lecturer  in  Modern  Literature  at 
Dallas  College. 

He  is  a  former  pastor  of  Augustine 
Congregational  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  Chaplain  to 
Congregational  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  a  lecturer 
in  Homiletics  at  the  Scottish  Con- 
gregational Seminary.  Also  he  was  a 
frequent  broadcaster  on  the  Scottish 
and  English  B.B.C. 

Dr.  Martin  has  preached  and  lec- 
tured at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Harvard  University,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Union  Seminary, 
New  York,  as  well  as  to  prisoners  at 
Seagoville,  Texas;  airmen  at  James 
Connally  Air  Base,  Waco;  chaplains 
at  San  Diego  Navy  Base;  and  teach- 
ers of  English  at  S.M.U.  and  T.C.U. 


Dr.  Martin  is  also  an  outstanding 
writer.  He  has  been  writing  for  THE 
LINK  and  The  Chaplain  for  several 
years.  Note  his  thoughtful  article  in 
this  issue:  "Living  with  Second 
Choices'  beginning  on  page  54. 

Dr.  Martin  is  the  author  of  Para- 
doxes of  a  Living  Faith  and  The 
Diary  of  Peter  Parson  (Abingdon, 
1958),  Acts  of  Worship  (Abingdon, 
I960),  and  Little  Foxes  that  Spoil 
the  Vines  (Abingdon,  1968).  He 
writes  a  regular  column  "From  My 
Study  Window"  for  The  Presbyter- 
ian Outlook  and  The  British  Weekly 
("Peter  Parson's  Log"). 

Before  settling  in  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Martin  was  engaged  in  pastoral 
work  in  a  slum  area  of  London,  and 
before  entering  the  ministry  was  an 
engineering  draftsman  in  Wales.  Dr. 
Martin  is  married  to  Phyllis  Martin. 
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Progress  is  on  schedule  for  construction 
of  a  250,000-watt  medium  wave  station 
to  be  directed  into  Red  China  from 
Korea.  Robt.  Bowman,  president  of  the 
Far  East  Broadcasting  Co.  (center),  on 
a  visit  to  South  Korea,  talks  with  Prime 
Minister  Paik,  Too-Chin  (right);  and 
Presidential  adviser,  Chairman  Yun, 
Tchi-Young. 


L-R:  Chaplain  (LTC)  Major  H. 
Phillips,  Jr.,  and  Chaplain  (MA  J) 
Robt.  Dombrowski  present  some  of 
the  1,000  gift  packs  containing  toilet 
articles  to  their  Vietnamese  counter- 
parts, I  Corps  ARVN  Catholic  chap- 
lain (LTC)  Dien  and  Protestant  chap- 
lain (CPT)  Nguyen.  The  chaplains 
distributed  the  gifts  to  hospital  pa- 
tients in  DaNang  and  Hue. 


News 

in 
Pictures 
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Chaplain,  CPT,  Harold  M.  Jensen, 
hospital  chaplain,  Davis  Monathan 
AFB,  displaying  cake  prepared  by  base 
dining  hall  personnel  for  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony  of  the  prayer  retreat 
room. 


Three  veteran  broadcasters  (Back  to  the  Bible;  the  Haven  of  Rest;  and 
Chapel  of  the  Air)  have  joined  in  an  effort  to  help  the  Far  East  Broadcasting 
Co.  launch  a  new  station  for  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  mainland  China.  (L-R) 
Melvin  Jones  (Back  to  Bible);  Paul  Evans  (Haven  of  Rest);  Robt.  Bowman 
(FEBC)  and  John  Jess  (Chapel  of  the  Air). 


LCDR  Donald  L.  Krabbe,  CHC,  USN  (left),  participates  in  recommissioning 
ceremony  of  United  Kingdom  ship,  HMS  Wiston,  Sq  Leader  9th  Mine  Counter- 
measurers  Sq  (MCM  9),  Bahrain  Island.  With  Ch  Krabbe  are  (1  to  r)  CDR 
Tony  Casdagli,  RN,  CDR  MCM9,  Chaplain  Harvey  Griffiths  (RN),  and  Father 
Don  McMillan,  British  Forces  Gulf,  Army.  As  Force  Chaplain  for  Middle 
East  Force,  Chaplain  Krabbe  serves  aboard  USS  Valcour  (AGF-1),  homeported 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  Island. 


^        V^ 
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Sept.  1-3  Royal  Theater  Season.  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Sept.  1-30  American  Youth  Month.  Nationwide  effort  to  check  the  up-trend 

in  juvenile  delinquency. 
Sept.  1-30  Home  Sweet  Home  Month. 

Sept.  1-Oct.  3  International  Music  Festival.  Montreaux,  Switzerland. 
Sept.  1-Oct.  31  Fall  Clean-up  Time. 
Sept.  1-Dec  31  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Fall  Roundup.  Major  membership 

campaign. 
Sept.  4-6  International  Cance  Race.  Quebec,  Canada. 
Sept.  4-6  Warrenton  Horse  Show.  Warrenton,  Va. 
Sept.  5  Labor   Sunday. 
Sept.  6  Labor  Day. 

Sept.  7-11  Miss  America  Beauty  Pageant.  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Sept.  12  Grand-Dad's  Day.  To  honor  grand-dad. 
Sept.  12-19  National  Home  Week. 

Sept.  13-18  Four  States  Fair  &  Rodeo.  Texarkana,  Tex. 
Sept.  14-18  Helsinki  International  Trade  Fair. 
Sept.  15  Birthday  of  William  Howard  Taft.  27th  President  of  the  U.S.A. 

Born  this  day  in  1857. 
Sept.  17  Citizenship  Day.  Also  General  von  Steuben  Memorial  Day. 
Sept.  17-23  Constitution  Week. 

Sept.  17-30  American  Youth  Enrollment.  In  character  building  groups. 
Sept.  19  Jewish  New  Year  begins.  Rosh  Hashanah. 
Sept.  19  Press  Sunday.  Pay  tribute  to  freedom  of  the  press. 
Sept.  19  World  Peace  Day. 

Sept.  19-25  National  Dog  Week.  To  pay  tribute  to  the  dog  as  companion. 
Sept.  20-26  National  Highway  Week. 
Sept.  23  Autumn  begins  11:45  a.m.  E.S.T. 
Sept.  26  Gold  Star  Mother's  Day. 

Sept.  28-Act.  4  National  Adult-Youth  Communications  Week. 
Sept.  29  Yom  Kippur  or  Day  of  Atonement. 

FOLLOWING  INSTRUCTIONS 

A  couple  of  friends  were  attending  a  ball  game.  They  were  so  engrossed 
in  what  was  going  on  that  neither  wanted  to  take  time  out  to  go  back  to  the 
refreshment  stand  for  hot  dogs,  and  there  wasn't  a  vendor  in  sight.  So  they 
finally  bribed  a  boy  nearby  to  go  for  them,  giving  him  seventy-five  cents  and 
telling  him,  "Buy  a  hot  dog  for  yourself  at  the  same  time." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  boy  came  back  munching  contentedly  on  a  weiner. 
He  handed  back  fifty  cents  in  change.  "They  only  had  my  hot  dog  left,"  he 
explained. — Submitted  by  Eva  Kraus. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion and  for  lay  leader's  helps. 

1.  The  Thinking  Christian  (page  5) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  1:18-31 

What  are  the  thoughts  of  the  collegiate  mind  today  about  religion? 
How  did  Jesus  grow  in  wisdom?  Paul?  Name  some  great  thinkers  you 
know  or  have  read  about  who  are  devoted  Christians.  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  the  conversion  of  the  heart  and  the  conversion 
of  the  mind? 

2.  Living  With  Second  Choices  (page  54) 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  16:10;  19:17;  John  6:12;  Galatians  3:4 
How  likely  will  a  person  be  forced  to  change  careers  in  his  life? 

What  careers  are  available  to  a  person  who  must  change  his  lifework? 

What  is  a  good  job?  What  is  meant  by  "a  second  conversion"? 

3.  The  Population  Challenge  of  the  70's  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Genesis  1:26-31 

What  do  we  mean  by  "the  population  crisis"?  It  is  said  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  consumes  85  percent  of  food  and  com- 
modities. What  would  you  suggest  be  done  about  this?  What  do  you 
believe  about  "birth  control"  as  a  means  of  helping  solve  the  popula- 
tion explosion?  What  can  we  do  to  help  hapless  humanity? 

4.  A  World  of  Dog-Eat-Dog  (page  20) 

Biblical  Material:  Exodus  20:1-17;  Matthew  5:1-16 
Where  does  one  get  his  definition  of  "right"  and  "wrong"?  What 
part  does  religion  pay  in  this  definition?  Is  the  right  merely  what 
"works"  or  does  it  reflect  some  values  beyond  the  scope  of  present  con- 
cerns? What  should  you  do  if  your  own  moral  standards  are  rejected 
by  those  around  you?  When  you  are  far  from  home,  how  can  you  keep 
in  touch  with  the  faith  and  moral  standards  of  your  family  and  church? 
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Hooks  Mo  friendly  Zkittgs 


The  New  English  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha.  First  paperback  edition.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  336  pp. 
$4.95. 

One  of  the  outstanding  publishing  events  of  1970  was  that  of  the  New 
English  Bible  (NEB).  Date:  March  16,  1970.  Robert  Grant  in  the  New 
York  Times  says:  "The  New  English  Bible  is  one  of  the  great  translations." 
Now  it  is  possible  to  get  this  "great  translation"  in  a  low-priced  paperback 
edition. 

A  Dictionary  of  Illustrations  by  James  C.  Hefley.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  1415  Lake  Dr.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506.  318  pp.  $6.95. 
Underneath  the  title  there  is  this  blurb:  "Over  900  illustrations  for 
teachers,  speakers,  and  ministers."  The  illustrations  are  fresh,  up-to-date, 
and  are  drawn  from  magazines,  books,  and  personal  interviews.  Two  in- 
dexes make  usage  convenient. 

I'll  Walk  Tomorrow  by  Roger  Winter.  Warner  Press,  1200  E.  Fifth  St., 
Anderson,  Ind.  1971.  112  pp.  $2.00. 

Roger  Winter  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  been  for  two  decades  a  para- 
lytic; but  he  shows  that  courage,  faith,  and  determination  are  available  to 
anyone  who  dares  to  use  them.  Moreover,  his  strong  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
makes  him  unafraid  to  say:  "I'll  Walk  Tomorrow."  Here  is  living  proof 
that  handicapped  persons  can  be  productive  members  of  our  society. 

Plain  Talk  About  Christian  Words  by  Manford  George  Gutzke.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  1415  Lake  Dr.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506.  234 
pp.  $1.95. 

Dr.  Gutzke  aims  in  this  book  "to  explain  the  meaning  of  common  words 
and  phrases  which  are  used  to  express  the  Christian  Gospel  as  it  is  set  forth 
in  the  Bible."  Of  course,  there  are  many  words  used  in  the  Bible  not 
mentioned  in  this  book;  but  light  is  thrown  upon  such  words  as  God,  Man, 
Sin,  the  Priesthood,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Gospel,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Christian, 
and  the  Church.  Actually,  this  is  a  small  book  of  theology  which  will  be 
helpful  to  all  laymen. 

QUOTES 

When  you  get  to  the  end  of  your  rope,  be  thankful — God  is  there. 

Trying  to  please  all  men  is  foolish  and  futile;  attempting  to  please 
God  is  workable  and  wise. 
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plained  the  job  and  the  things  that  were  necessary  to  become  a  chaplain's  as- 
sistant. He  also  let  me  know  the  people  in  the  Chaplain's  Division  could  and 
would  forgive  me  for  what  I  had  done.  They  were  going  to  give  me  a  second 
chance  to  prove  to  myself  and  to  other  people  that  I  was  not  yellow. 

Since  then  I  have  been  working  at  the  chapel.  I  feel  now  as  if'  I  am  wanted 
and  needed  here.  All  because  a  few  people  have  given  me  a  second  chance.  I 
am  sure  now  that  I  needed  to  get  on  the  right  road.  God  had  something  to  do 
with  that.  And  these  people  here  have  helped  me  to  understand  this  among  other 
things.  Through  these  people  I  have  been  able  to  find  Christ  as  my  personal 
Savior.  And  they  helped  me  to  know  God  the  way  he  knows  me. 

— PFC  James  D.  Long,  Jr.  315-58-3796.  USAIC  Chaplain's  Office,  TIC  Chapel. 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  31905. 

Soul  Brothers 

I  read  your  article  in  the  April  LINK  entitled  "Brothers:  black  and  white."  Mr. 
MacLennan  like  so  many  others  doesn't  understand  life,  freedom  and  happiness. 
The  black  man  is  different  and  cannot  be  forced  on  anybody;  he  has  to  win  his 
place  like  everyone  else. 

Why  do  they  want  to  go  to  white  schools?  Simply  because  they  are  better 
schools.  Why  do  they  want  to  move  to  white  areas?  Simply  because  they  are 
better  areas.  .  .  . 

I  believe  they  should  have  everything  coming  to  them.  .  .  .  Having  lived  in 
Chicago  in  a  black  community  I  saw  for  myself.  Having  been  in  the  Army  .  .  . 
ditto.  When  I  pick  two  men  for  a  detail,  I  have  to  pick  one  white  and  one 
black  .  .  .  they  have  what  they  can  get  by  law  and  that  is  the  problem.  .  .  . 

They  want  to  be  like  me,  let  them  earn  it.  I  am  good  in  my  job  and  I  know 
it.  Does  he?  That's  the  problem.  He  has  two  strikes  on  him  already — why  stand 
and  take  a  third?  Let  him  start  to  work  and  instead  of  being  a  soul  brother, 
let  him  be  a  man. 

— SSG  Billy  Miller,  HHC  101st  AUN  Group,  APO  San  Francisco  96383. 
[We  believe  that  the  thesis  of  Dr.  MacLennans  article  still  holds  good:   The 
Christian  (and  Jewish)  doctrine  of  creation  affirms  that  God  made  us  to  be  brothers 
and  sisters  to  the  last  man  and  woman  of  us — and  forever. — EDITOR.] 

QUOTES 

One  good  way  to  have  a  clear  mind  is  to  change  it  occasionally. — Ohio 
Grange. 

If  a  care  is  too  small  to  prompt  a  prayer,  it's  too  small  to  be  a  burden. — 
Sunshine  Magazine. 

Prayer  is  not  conquering  God's  reluctance.  It  is  "taking  hold   of   God's 
willingness." — Arkansas  Baptist. 
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FILOJOCJO 

"Certainly,  I  take  an  interest  in  his 
health  .  .  .  After  all,  don't  I  pay  the 
bills  for  the  dentist,  the  doctor,  and 
the  psychiatrist?" 


"I've  just  discovered  oil  on  our 
property,"  said  the  husband  as  he 
came  into  the  house. 

"Wonderful!"  exclaimed  his  wife. 
"Now  we  can  get  a  new  car." 

"We'd  better  get  the  old  one 
fixed,"  he  replied.  "That's  where  the 
oil  is  coming  from." — R  ir  R  Maga- 
zine. 

Woman  with  six  kids  tagging  along 
to  sales   clerk  at  perfume   counter: 
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"Actually,  what  I  need  is  a  repel- 
lent."— The  Goat. 

A  friend's  small  daughter  came  in 
from  play,  wailing  that  Jill  had  hit 
her:  "Well,  hit  her  back,"  said  the 
exasperated  mother. 

The  child  disappeared  only  to  re- 
appear shortly  with  a  beaming  face 
to  report  to  Mum:  "I  couldn't  hit 
her  back,  so  I  hit  her  tummy!" — A. 
Williams  in  Sunday  Express. 

The  little  rich  boy  attended  the 
new  school  for  the  first  time.  His 
mother  told  him  not  to  tell  anyone 
that  he  was  rich.  The  first  assignment 
the  teacher  gave  was  for  each  pupil 
to  write  an  essay  about  his  family. 
The  rich  kid  wrote:  "My  family  is 
poor.  The  maids  are  poor;  the  chauf- 
feur is  poor,  so  are  the  butler  and 
the  lifeguard  at  our  pool." — Roys' 
Life. 

Hubby  went  out  with  the  boys 
one  evening  and,  before  he  realized 
it,  the  morning  of  the  next  day  had 
dawned.  He  hesitated  to  call  home 
and  talk  to  his  wife.  Finally,  he  hit 
upon  an  idea.  He  telephoned  and 
when  his  wife  answered  he  shouted: 
"Don't  pay  the  ransom,  Honey.  I 
escaped." — Modern  Maturity. 

In  a  quiz  on  the  New  Testament, 
a  small  boy  was  asked:  "What  did 
Jesus  say  about  people  getting  mar- 
ried?" 

The  child  answered  without 
hesitation:  "Jesus  said:  'Forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.' " — D.  L.  Doyle  in  Quote. 


PORTRAITS 

By  Elva  McAllaster 


1. 


Frowsily, 
Drowsily, 
Drags  through  the  day. 


11. 
Merrily, 
Airily, 
Calls  it  all  play. 

iii. 
Wearily, 
Drearily, 
Finding  no  fun. 

iv. 
Laughingly, 
Chaffingly, 
Scattering  sun. 
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